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For the Companion. 


HOPE HADLEY’S EXPERIMENT. 


Spring with her soft winds and sweet perfumes, | ways of speech and action—than for making 


They had always regarded ‘Sister Ruth” as a 


poor, good-for-nothing woman, who cared more 


for books and ‘‘such nonsense”—under this head 


classing all the nobler aspirations and gentler 


her music of birds and insects, her clear skies and | money or doing work. 


luxuriant foliage, had come again, and all things 


Hope had inherited her mother’s refinement of 


seemed to rejoice in their re-awakening to life and | face and manner, and her delicate constitution as 
activity. Even Hope Hadley, as she walked along | well. Every day since her arrival at the busy 


a lonely country lane, felt something of the sea- | 


son’s cheering influence; but she felt it so vaguely 
that her step gained no buoyancy, and the cloud 
of discontent that marred a face otherwise pleas- 
ant did not lift. 

What was spring to her but a beginning of the 
languor and pain that summer’s heat so surely 
brought? 

The muffled sound of wheels 
on the soft turf made her half 


farmhouse she had toiled beyond her strength, 
and even then her indefatigable aunt often declared 
that she did not ‘‘earn her salt.” 

She was an ambitious scholar, and had easily 
obtained a first-grade teacher’s certificate when 
she was sixteen. Her uncle and aunt had exerted 
themselves to procure the summer school for her, 
for they favored any way of earning a few dollars. 








that if I had not met you to-day and seen your 
despondency I would not now speak of this plan. 
This is what he says, my child,’’ continued the 
old man. He drew a letter from the envelope and 
read this paragraph : 


“As to your young friend, I can give you but little 
encouragement. Denver is full of educated, refined 
women seeking some suitable employment. You say 
she cannot at present endure six hours’ confinement 
in a schoolroom; it would be but little better if she 
could, for the Superintendent told me to-day that he 
had three times as many applications as vacancies. 

“There are only two departments open to women 
where the demand is — than the supply: the 
stores want experienced seamstresses; families want 
capable servants. The former occupation would be 
sure death to your friend. I presume she would not 
consider the latter. But if she wishes the position of 
a hired girl, and is capable of filling it satisfactorily, 
I can easily obtain her a place at twenty-five dollars 
a month.” 





turn her head, to see the “old 
doctor’s” buggy coming along 
the quiet road. The cheery 
face, framed in white hair, 
matched the cheery voice, as he 
stopped the horse by her side. 

“Ts that you; Hope? Jump 
in and ride; you look tired.” 

A half-smile lighted up the 
pale face as the girl seated her- 
self in the buggy. “I am al- 
ways tired, Dr. Crawford, and 
never expect to get rested.” 

“Tut, tut, what a way that is 
for a girl named Hope to talk !” 

‘All the hope I possess js in 
my name, doctor. I often won- 
der if my father and mother 
know how mistakenly they 
named their child. An orphan 
without money or health or 
home has not much to hope for ; 
I should have been named De- 
spair.” 

The doctor looked pityingly 
at his companion, but the look 
was his only reply to her bitter 
words for some moments. Then 
he broke the silence. 

“T wish,” said he, ‘you were 
a thousand miles away from 
here !”” 

The words were uttered so 
vehemently that even old Billy 
pricked up his ears and quick- 
ened his jog-trot, while Hope 
actually laughed, and said, 




















to friendship. Mrs. Upton believes herself sepa- 
rated by a great gulf from her servants, and a 
servant is wise not to attempt to cross it. 

“She will tell you what your duties will be. 
Only among them will be a daily walk with the 
children, and from that alone I hope much for 
your health. This Colorado air is what you need, 
and you have shown good sense in coming here. 
If you are sick, send for me. Here is my ad- 
dress.”” 

Hope carefully placed the card in her purse, 
feeling that it was the only link between her and 
all her past life. 

“J will go with you to Mrs. Upton’s, and then 
I must leave you to your own resources.” 

The house was a handsome one, with two en- 
trances. Dr. Bowen conducted Hope to the side 
one. They were ushered into a 
small sitting-room; the neces- 
sary introduction was soon over, 
and Dr. Bowen withdrew, leay- 
ing Hope in her new home. 

‘*You are probably tired from 
your long journey,” said Mrs. 
Upton, “and had better rest 
to-day; but before you go to 
your room, I will tell you what 
I expect. 

“Before breakfast you will 
sweep and dust this room, the 
dining-room, and the library,” 
opening, as she spoke, two 
doors leading from the room in 
which they were. ‘You will 
find brooms, brushes, and dus- 
ters in a small closet in the 
back hall. You will, of course, 
wait upon the table. After 
breakfast, sweep and dust the 
stairs and halls, and arrange 
my room and the children’s 
room. Until the weather be- 
comes warmer, you will walk 
with the children from ten to 
eleven. 

“From that time until one, 
duties varying with the days of 
the week will occupy your 
time. At one you will attend to 
lunch, and sew in the afternoon. 
Unless we have company, or I 
am out, your evenings will be 
at your own disposal, but you 
must be in by ten. You can 
attend church once on Sundays, 
and have Thursday afternoons. 





“Why, Dr. Crawford, how un- 
gallant '” 

“Yes, more than a thousand miles,” repeated 
the old man, too much in earnest to notice Hope’s 
pleasantry. “If you could spend two years in 
Colorado I believe you would be lifted out of this 
physical and mental Slough of Despond, and be- 
come a hopeful, happy, healthy girl.” 

Hope turned. “Doctor, to be hopeful, happy, 
healthy, I would go anywhere, do anything!” and 
her whole face was transfigured by the momentary 
enthusiasm; but, quickly as the ardent feeling 
flamed up, so quickly did it die. Her hands 
dropped listlessly in her lap, and a deeper gloom 
than before settled over her face. ‘But what is 
the use? It can never be. I am tied to this place 
and it is folly to try to loosen the chain. Here is 
our gate, doctor; Billy is already stopping.” 

“Tell your aunt I want a setting of Black Span- 
ish eggs, and you bring them over this evening 
about six o’clock,” said Dr. Crawford, as Hope 
stepped from the buggy; and with this irrelevant 
remark he drove off, and Hope entered the farm- 
house, where she lived with her uncle and aunt. 

Eighteen years before, on just such a bright 
spring morning, a happy father and mother had 
gazed on the face of their first-born; had pressed 
ioving lips to soft hair, and tiny, velvety hands, 
and in the glad exultation of love and youth had 
said, ““We w."l call her Hope, and we will make 
her life a bright fulfilment of the name.” 

When the baby was two months old the father 
was killed instantly by an accident. Then the 
young wife began to droop like a crushed flower ; 
her hopes in life had been bound up in her hus- 
band, but for her baby’s sake she tried to live, and 
did live until the little Hope was eight years old. 
Then Hope was left an orphan indeed. 

Her father’s brother had given her a home, but 
he and his wife belonged to that active, stirring 


Class that never tires, and counts sickness and | 


weakness as worse than sin. 





SECOND GIRL 


But when Hope had fainted in the schoolroom, 
one sultry July day, and the old doctor had vetoed 
a return to the work, their contempt for such 
“‘shiftlessness” was undisguised. 

Dr. Crawford had been one of her mother’s 
dearest friends, and had felt the deepest interest 
in the little Hope from her earliest hours. He 
knew the sad life she led, and heartily deprecated 
the necessity that compelled Hope to remain with 
such unloving, unsympathetic natures. He had 
no children of his own; but, as the entire support 
of a widowed sister’s large family came upon him, 
he could only help Hope with his fatherly advice 
and affection, and she looked upon him as the 
only true friend she had. 

He often wished to himself that he had the 
means to send Hope to a more invigorating cli- 
mate; for he had seen how she wilted under the 
summer heats of the valley, and he feared that 
what was now mere weakness would develop soon 
into positive disease. He had written to a brother 
physician in Denver, giving him a clear account 
of Hope’s case, and asking him if there was any 
opening for her in that growing city. 

When Hope came up that evening with the eggs 
she found Dr. Crawford in his snug little office, 
and he made her sit in the great arm-chair that, 
from her babyhood, had seemed to her the per- 
fection of ease and comfort. Then, taking her 
hand with all the tenderness of a father, he said: 
“You must pardon me, my dear child, if I seem 
to interfere too much in your affairs; but you 
know well how dear to me your mother was, and 
I have grieved deeply to notice your failing health. 
For more than a year I have felt convinced that 
this climate was thoroughly unsuited to you. 
I have concluded that in Colorado you would 
acquire health and vigor, so I have written to Dr. 
Bowen, and received a letter in return from him a 
few days ago. It was so unsatisfactory, however, 





AND LATIN TEACHER. 


As the doctor read, the color came and went in 
Hope’s expressive face, and when he laid the let- 
ter down, she exclaimed, ‘‘I am nothing but a ser- 
vant-girl now, with this difference, that I never 
receive any wages! May I think about this, doc- 
tor? Do you feel sure that I would be well in 
Denver ?” 

“There is every reason for me to hope so. Yes, 
think quietly over the matter. It will be hard to 
go alone among strangers, but health and strength 
are worth any price. You know how to do all 
kinds of housework; and, if you decide to go, I 
will advise Dr. Bowen to secure you a place as 
second girl, if possible, so you will have only the 
lighter work to do this summer.” 

“Doctor, if I go to Colorado and gain good 
health, I shall not be a hired girl always. I know 
I am capable of better things.” 

Hope lifted her head proudly as she spoke, and 
there was more animation in her face and tone 
than the old doctor had seen there for years. 

“Good-night. I thank you more than words 
can express for your kindness.” 

Dr. Crawford felt almost certain what her deci- 
sion would be, so he was not surprised in the least 
upon receiving a little note from Hope containing 
these words : 


“DEAR Doctor,—I will go. Please make all nec- 
essary arrangements.” 


Three weeks later, Hope Hadley was met at the 
morning train in Denver by Dr. Bowen, who es- 
corted her to a quiet little restaurant, and while 
they breakfasted he told her of the “place” he had 
secured for her. 

“At Mrs. Upton’s you will have a comfortable 
room to yourself, good wages, and not very diffi- 





cult work. They have a cook, and the washing | 
and ironing is done out of the house. | 


Justice, 
and kindness of a certain sort, will be given to you ; 


you must not expect any sympathy, or approach | 


“According to the agreement 

with Dr. Bowen, you are to re- 

ceive twenty dollars, payable the last day of each 

month, and in case of dissatisfaction on either 
side, two weeks’ notice must be given. 

“T will now show you your room. The cook 
will give you your dinner at five this evening. 
To-morrow morning at six the alarm will awaken 
you.” 

Hope was assigned a small back room, con- 
taining a bed, bureau, washstand, and one chair. 
Everything was perfectly neat, but plain almost 
to barrenness. 

That day she spent in writing a bright account 
of her journey to Dr. Crawford, and a duty letter 
to her uncle; in unpacking her trunk, and last, 
but not least, in gazing at the snow-capped moun- 
tains. She drank in the exhilarating air as the 
elixir of life. Another girl would have felt lonely 
and sad. Hope’s mood was above this. She felt 
emancipated, and her sleep that night was sound 
and refreshing. 

Hope had determined that in every respect she 
would be a true servant, in the sense of sefving 
faithfully and conscientiously. Mrs. Upton fre- 
quently spoke of her as a treasure. 

The climate was fully as beneficial as Dr. Craw- 
ford had anticipated, and a much harder life 
would have been borne cheerfully by the young 
girl, who daily thanked God heartily for-strength 
and vigor such as she had never dreamed of pos- 
sessing. 

Her only companions were her books and the 
two little girls, to whom she became fondly at- 
tached. Mrs. Upton never talked to her on any 
subject not connected with her duties, but Hope 
did not complain, nor ever indicate, even by a 
look, that she aspired to be anything but a faith- 
ful servant. 

However, the old saying that “everything finds 
its level” was exemplified in this case. One morn- 
ing, while they were walking, Edith Upton in- 
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formed Hope that ‘‘Cousin Louise Liscomb, with | friend of Mrs. Liscomb’s, received a letter from 
her three boys, was coming to spend a month with | that lady, and read the following sentences with 
them, before going on their ranch for the summer. | keen pleasure, for he felt great interest in Hope 


She is so nice, Hope! but mamma says she dreads 
the boys. Louis is fourteen, Will eleven, and Fred 
seven. J think it will be fun to have three boys 
in the house, but Alice is so afraid of boys.” 

Hope listened, amused, to the child's prattle, lit- 
tle thinking how her whole life was to be influenced 
by this ‘‘Cousin Louise.” 

While waiting on the table, Hope had a good 
opportunity of seeing and studying Mrs. Liscomb, 
and she did not wonder Edith pronounced her 
‘“nice.” There was something in the very tone 
of her quiet “Thank you!” that indicated 


“A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


The two older boys were required to spend two 
hours each morning in studying, for Mrs. Lis- 
comb was wise enough to keep her boys out of 
mischief by giving them pleasant and profitable 
employment. They recited their lessons to an 
old gentleman who lived near, but the second 
week he was taken quite ill. Mrs. Upton and 
Mrs. Liscomb were discussing the matter in the 
presence of the children, and wondering what was 
to be done, when little Edith said, ‘“Perhaps mam- 
ma will let Hope hear their lessons. She said 
yesterday there was not enough to keep her 
busy.” 

“What does Hope know about Latin and alge- 
bra, little one ?” asked Mrs. Upton, quite amused 
at Edith’s suggestion. 

“Oh, Hope used to teach school in Ohio. She 
has Latin books in her room, and often tells us 
stories about her scholars.” 

“Suppose we call her in, Cousin Ella?” said 
Mrs. Liscomb, who felt quite interested in the 
neat, pleasant “second girl,” who read Latin in 
her leisure moments. 

“Certainly, Louise; and, if she is competent, 
she might just as well hear the boys’ lessons, for 
she really has too much spare time.” 

Hope was summoned, pronounced competent 
by Mrs. Liscomb, after a brief examination, and 
told by Mrs. Upton that she would be expected to 
attend to Louis’s and Will’s lessons each day as 
long as they remained. 

The keenest eye could detect no surprise or ela- 
tion in the quiet manner in which Hope accepted 
this new line of work. She showed in her teach- 
ing the same painstaking conscientiousness that 
characterized her sweeping and dusting, and the 
boys were loud in their praises of her clear ex- 
planations. Will thoughtlessly expressed a wish 
that the old doctor would stay sick, to his moth- 
er’s great indignation. 

One morning Mrs. Upton’s usually placid face 
showed plainly annoyance and perplexity, and as 
soon as she found herself alone with her cousin, 
the cause was made known. ‘ 

“Cook has given me notice. Did you ever 
know anything so annoying, when she suits us so 
well? But her husband has decided to go to 
Washington Territory, and they start next week. 
Mary Barnes will come immediately, but I am 
sure Lizzie cannot fill Hope’s place.” 

‘*What have Lizzie Barnes and Hope to do with 
the cook, Ella?” 

“Oh, Mary Barnes will not take a place unless 
Lizzie goes too as second girl, so I am obliged to 
dismiss Hope, for a good cook is more essential 
to the comfort of a family than even such a sec- 
ond girl as Hope. I do not see how I can give 
her two weeks’ notice, either, for Mrs. Little goes 
next week, and Mary and Lizzie must occupy 
Hope’s room.” 

“I will relieve you of that perplexity. You 
know I must leave next week, and I shall con- 
sider myself fortunate if Hope will go with me to 
the ranch. 

“Dr. Bowen was telling me her history the 
other evening, and I think she is just the one I 
want to assist me and attend to the boys’ lessons. 
She is so capable about the house, and sv polite 
and womanly in all her ways. I did not suppose 
it would be possible to persuade you to give her 
up, so I have not spoken of my wish before.” 

Mrs. Upton smiled at Mrs. Liscomb’s enthusi- 
asm over “only a servant,” and felt relieved of 
all injustice in giving Hope notice “that her ser- 
vices would not be needed after the fifteenth.” 

The same day Mrs. Liscomb had a jong talk 
with Hope, and in an hour had dre vn her out to 
speak of herself, her past life and future hopes, 
as Mrs. Upton could never have dor:. 

The next week found Hope at the Liscomb 
Ranch, in one of those lovely parks among the 
Rocky Mountains that greet the traveller like a 
sweet surprise of nature. 

An extract from a letter, written to Dr. Craw- 
ford, will show how Hope enjoyed her new home: 

‘No words can do justice to the grandeur and 
sublimity of the mountains that surround this 
lovely ranch. Peak above peak, they seem to 
pierce the blue sky, fit emblems of eternal truth 
in their unchanging strength and glory. This 
mountain home and Mrs. Liscomb are making 
life a new revelation to me. 

“Iam so well and strong, and so happy in the 
daily companionship of this true-hearted, sympa- 
thetic woman, that each day is a fresh joy, and 
my name is no longer a misnomer. You can 
imagine how thankful I am that I resolved last 
spring to throw false and foolish pride to the 
winds, and be a ‘lowly servant.’ If ever I should 
have servants, they shall see the result of my three 
months at Mrs. Upton's.” 

About the same time Dr. Bowen, who was a 


for her own sake, as well as for the sake of Dr. 
Crawford : 

‘“‘Hope Hadley is all and more than I expected. 
It is a real benefit to the boys to be so closely 
associated with a young woman so truly refined 
and sensible. 

“She carries into her teaching the same thor- 
oughness and energy that she showed in her work 
at Cousin Ella’s. Every day increases my affec- 
tion for her, and I hope she will stay with me 
until she has a home of her own.” 

That Hope Hadley’s experiment was successful, 
simply followed from her determination to do 
perfectly any duty devolving upon her, however 
lowly or apparently trifling. She did not let the 
work she did lower her as a true woman, and so 
in time she found her true work. 

To-day she is the happy mistress of a beautiful 
home, and her servants give her their best ser- 
vice, for to them she is a kind, sympathetic friend 
and adviser; their rooms are made cosey and 
pleasant retreats for them after the day's work is 
done; she interests herself in their lives, for she 
remembers when she was a servant. 

——_—__++e — —— 


WAVE AFTER WAVE. 


Yet still, though baffled and denied. 

Thy spended strength has swelled the tide. 
A feather’s weight where oceans roll, 

One atom in a mighty whole, 

God’s hand uncounted agencies 

Marshals and notes and counts as His,— 
His threads to bind, His sands to save, 
His tides to build, wave after wave. 


—Susan Coolidge. 
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For the Companion. 
FRERE JACQUES. 


Every evening Frére Jacques sat in the same 
place, holding his faded blue cap before him for 
pennies. 

If you have been through Chatham Street, near 
the New York end of the East River Bridge, 
toward twilight of any pleasant day, lately, you 
must have seen him. He was a noticeable figure 
as he sat there in his faded and patched blue coat 
and trousers, and his “good leg,” as he calls it, 
crossed over his wooden one. 

Perhaps there was nothing about him to reveal 
the fact, but he had been the victim of a great 
misfortune. I came to learn the circumstances 
because I took a fancy to the old fellow’s honest, 
kindly face, and gave him coppers now and then, 
and once or twice stopped to speak with him; 
and, finally, he invited me to his room on Jermyn 
Street one evening to hear about his misfortune. 

‘How is it, Frére Jacques,” I asked, “‘that they 
call you frére? you have not been a brother in a 
monastery, have you ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the old Frenchman, in his broken 
English, “brothers in the monastére do not lose 
their legs in wars or battles. I do not know why 
for my camarades in the armée did call me Frére. 
Perhaps because I am bald on the top of mine 
head, and look like a moine—a monk.”’ 

“You have only told me, Frére Jacques,” I said, 
“that you have not been beg—not been sitting 
there in Chatham Street very long; that you 
didn’t need to a year ago. What has happened 
to change things so? Have you lost a son who 
has looked after you ?” 

“No, not exaclee,” said Frére Jacques, shak- 
ing his gray head mournfully, and drawing his 
sleeve slowly across his eyes. 

“But somebody you loved very much ?” 

‘Not exaclee.” 

‘Lost some place you used to work in >” 

“Not exaclee,” and again he brushed away a 
tear. ‘You will not guess; I will tell you.” 

So, in the neat little room which Frére Jacques 
occupied by night, and the rent of which he shared 
with a night-watchman, who slept there by day, 
he told me the story of his experiences for the 
past year. It was quite dark in the little room, 
but Frére Jacques sat by the window, and against 
the dim light from the street-lamp below, I could 
see his hand drawn now and then across his eyes. 

“T have been in this cité of New York more as 
one year,” he said, in his low, pleasant voice. 
He spoke with much hesitation, half in French 
and half in very poor English, a mixed dialect 
which would be almost incomprehensible if I gave 
it in his own words. ‘I have been in Ja guerre, 
you say the war, between France and Prussia. I 
have some leetle small pension, and I have save 
up leetle money, and what can you think I buy, 
to make money ?” 

‘Perhaps toy-balloons to sell ?” 

“No!” There was a scornful tone to be noticed 
in that No. It must be something far above bal- 
loons. 

“Perhaps a wheel for scissors grinding ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Perhaps—let me see—perhaps a cage full of 
trained canaries ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Something big, something warm, 
and alive, and eat a great deal every days.” 

I made another effort to think what a French- 
man, just landed, with a little money, would be 
likely to buy as a paying investment. 

“A dancing bear!” I cried. 

“Oh, no,” answered Frére Jacques, langhing at 
my perplexity. 

“Then what was it ?” 

“A mule.” 





“A mule!” 


much. He was un beau garcon.” 

‘How could you make money from him ?” 

“Why, to make him drag a little cart hrough 
the roads of the city, full of oranges or bananas 
or peaches, to sell.’ 

“Where did you keep him ?” 

*T hire one stall for him in old stable near the 
river, and sleep myself up on the hay. We have 
the same one room.” 

‘What was his name ?” 

“Gambetta!” 

“‘And where is he now ?” 

Frére Jacques shook his head mysteriously. 
After a long silence, he said, ‘‘I would like for to 
know that question myself.” 

“Then he is not dead ?” 

Frére Jacques sighed. 

“Perhaps he is,” he said; ‘but that old mule is 
the bes’ friend I ever had in all the world. So 
kind! yes, sir, I loved that old mule like some big 
brother.” 

“But what has happened to him? Why don’t 
you know? He didn’t melt away before your 
eyes, did he ?” 

“That is one very strange mystery,” said Frére 
Jacques. “But I know, now he is all gone, I 
cannot walk all round to sell anything, I am too 
old; too old and lame and weak. I get tired very 
easy.” 

“But tell me how you lost him.” 

‘“‘“Hssh!” whispered the old man, “I will tell 
you that all in one low whisper; nobody must 
hear.” 

This was the substance of the secret narrative : 
He had bought Gambetta soon after landing, and 
not long afterward he moved to better quarters ; 
not that he parted company from the mule, it was 
out of the question to live apart from his best 
friend, but he found a stable where Gambetta 
could have a wider stall, more room to kick when 
the flies bit him, Frére Jacques said, and where he 
himself could have a little room, boarded off in 
the corner, rough but neat. 

Those were his happy days. From morning to 
night he rode to and fro about the city, with a lit- 
tle boy to carry the fruit to purchasers. 

On these occasions, Gambetta was not free from 
his faults and foibles, “any more than other 
folks,” his master said. Sometimes he would 
stand for half an hour as rigid as a stuffed mule 
in a museum, and could not be induced to move. 
Sometimes he would go clattering along at what 
was a high rate of speed—for him—through some 
of the streets where the best purchasers lived. 
But then, the business was a sort of partnership 
between him and Frére Jacques, and even the 
senior partner of a firm cannot have the say about 
everything. 

Frére Jacques adorned the bridle with bits of 
bright-colored ribbon, which he picked up here 
and there; and, altogether, the poor old brute» 
when he had one of these running fits, and went 
loping stiffly along, while his long ears and the 
yellow ribbons rose and fell, and the bananas 
were jounced about in the wagon, must have pre- 
sented a ludicrous appearance. 

At evening, Frére Jacques and Gambetta came 
home, and he washed and scrubbed and rubbed 
the old creature down as if he had been a costly 
race-horse, instead of a cheap, stupid old mule. 
The master saw beauties of form and graces of 
character in the animal to which all the rest of 
the world were blind. 

After his simple evening meal, he would go 
back to Gambetta’s stall, and talk to him for 
half an hour in the darkness. He had only been 
here a short time then; he could talk but little 
English, and had not made many acquaintances. 
But he enjoyed telling over to the mule the events 
of the day, and experiencing the sympathy and 
friendship which existed between them. 

It was a dull, monotonous life for the old fellow, 
with no wife and no children to brighten it up, no 
home but a stable, and no near friend but a mule. 

But these were happy days. He made a good 
living. The stocking of money, hidden away 
somewhere against a rainy day, grew heavier and 
heavier, and he had Gambetta, his companion and 
friend. 

One evening, one rainy, chill evening, when 
they returned from their usual journey, poor 
Gambetta’s pace was slow, his ears hung as limp 
as cabbage leaves under a hot July sun, and his 
eyes were glassy. 

Frére Jacques was as much distressed as if it 
had been a brother who had been sick. He rubbed 
the creature with hot clothes, gave him aconite, 
exhausted in vain all the simple remedies he knew 
of, and then drew forth some money from the 
hiding-place, and went for a veterinary surgeon. 

“He could not have much to say,” Frére 
Jacques said, as he told the story. ‘He only said 
he was very sick, and to give him some medicine 
he left, and he hoped he wouldn’t die.” 

Die! The word went through Frére Jacques’s 
heart like a dagger! The mule must not die. He 
worked over him all that night, and all the next 
day and the next night; and then the danger 
seemed to be past,—the immediate danger; for 
while Gambetta’s eye brightened, and his appetite 
returned, he was still very weak. 

As the days went by, he lost flesh very rapidly. 
He had never been a model of plumpness, poor 
old fellow, but now !—he became a mere skeleton. 

Yet he did not appear sick otherwise, and the 
doctor insisted that he would begin to improve 





before long, and advised Frére Jacques to harness 








“Oui, a mule, so warm, and big, and eat so| him up in the wagon, and drive him a short dis- 


tance every day. The air and gentle exercise 
would do him good. 

The two friends went out thus together three or 
four times. The advice was good. The mule im- 
proved daily. 

One day, when the long afternoon was just 
melting into evening,—day long to be remembered 
with sadness by Frére Jacques,—they had gone a 
little farther than usual from home. 

They were moving slowly and peaceably along 
a quiet side street, when a man came hurrying 
along the sidewalk from behind. He came up 
with them, and took Gambetta by the bridle. 
Then he began to unharness him, but he did not 
say a word. 

‘‘What are you going to do with mine mule?” 
asked the old Frenchman, angrily, getting down 
from his seat as fast as his stiff joints would 
allow. “Stop, sir! He is mine! His name is 
Gambetta!” 

He laid his hand on the man’s arm. 

“His name may be Gambetta, or it may be 
Napoleon,” said the man, ‘‘but I’m the agent of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. We’ve had complaints against you for a 
week past. It’s a disgrace to the city to have this 
half-dead skeleton kept at work.” 

In vain were remonstrances, in vain threats of 
the police. He was himself a special policeman, 
he said. Frére Jacques might go with him if he 
had anything to say. 

So he led Gambetta away, and Frére Jacques 
followed. It was getting quite dark by this time. 
They went a long distance, down by the river 
first, and then in and out, up and down, through 
narrow, almost deserted streets, until the old man 
was bewildered, and ready to drop with fatigue. 

At last, they came to an old stable near the 
water. The man unlocked the door, let Gam- 
betta pass in, locked it again, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

“Call in the morning, if you have any com- 
plaint,” he said, and disappeared as suddenly as 
he had appeared among the dark shanties along 
the river-bank. 

The Society for the P.C. A.? The ‘numerous 
complaints?” The ‘special policeman?” It was 
all false, of course; one of the many audacious 
tricks that are being constantly played by the 
wretched river thieves of the metropolis. 

But what could the old man do when the truth 
dawned onhim? He had no acquaintances of 
any influence. He went to and fro for some time 
in search of a policeman, and when at last he 
found one, and they came back and entered the 
old stable, it was empty; had been empty and 
unleased for months, the policeman said. There 
must be some mistake, but he would be on the 
lookout for the mule. 

Such a description as Gambetta received at 
Frére Jacques’s hands! So sleek and glossy he 
was! so graceful! But even if the description had 
been less appreciative and more accurate, and the 
policeman more zealous, there was little hope of 
success. New York is such a great city, and 
there are so many stiff-jointed old mules! 

Sleep deserted Frére Jacques’s eyes for many 
nights, as he thought of his friend Gambetta, and 
wondered if he was still alive. 

*So I have to sit on doorsteps and curbstones, 
and hold mine hat for pennies,” he said, as he 
ended. ‘Iam too old and weak to work.” 

Only yesterday, as I walked rapidly along Park 
Row, by City Hall Square, I was astounded to 
see my friend Frére Jacques seated in an old 
wagon, half-filled with bananas, and drawn by an 
antiquated mule. The mule’s ears were decorated 
with yellow ribbons, and there was a proud gleam 
in his eye—he had only one eye—but the states- 
man for whom he was named had no more. 

Frére Jacques noticed me, and stopped. 

“Yes, it is Gambetta!” he said, his whole soul 
in his eyes. “I find him six days ago. A man 
was driving him, and I grab Gambetta, and call 
‘Police!’ and that man jump out back of the 
wagon, and run. So I don’t say ‘Police!’ any 
more, but climb in and drive to the old stable, 
where I did live before. Iam so glad! Gambetta 
is glad to get back too. Hey, Gambetta ?” 

The mule pricked up his ears, with the yellow 
ribbons on them, and switched his tail. I have 
no doubt he meant to answer ‘‘Yes’’ to the ques- 
tion. Hveu MircHeELt. 
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UNDERGROUND PARIS. 


The catacombs of Paris are of enormous ex- 
tent. They were originally stone quarries, and 
more than one-tenth of the city’s extent is honey- 
combed by them. Some of them are said to have 
been in existence for fifteen centuries, but it is 
only within the last hundred years that they have 
served for purposes of burial. 

Of the old cemeteries of Paris, the largest and 
most popular was that of the Innocents, compris- 
ing not only vaults beneath the church, but great 
pits for the use of the common people, where hun- 
dreds of corpses were buried together. The place 
became such a hot-bed of disease from over- 
crowding that successive edicts were issued pro- 
hibiting further burial there, but it was continued 
until the place became absolutely loathsome. 

In 1780 it was computed that the cemetery was 
twenty-six feet deep in dead bodies, and at that 
time, after it had been used for nearly seven hun- 
dred years, it was finally closed. 
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As the site was regarded as a centre of infection, 
the church was pulled down, and the human re- 
mains transferred to the quarries, which received 
the name of catacombs. 

These underground galleries, to which the re- 
mains of many other churches have been removed, 
are under the care of a regular corps of workmen. 
They have been carefully surveyed, and marked 
by tablets, so that a skilled person can name the 
street, and even the number, of the house above 
his head. Without such knowledge, however, or 
lacking a guide, woe be to him who attempts ex- 
ploring these gruesome labyrinths! 

In 1793, the porter of a hospital lying near one 
of the seventy staircases which communicate with 
the catacombs, undertook an independent tour of 
discovery therein. Lantern in hand, he entered 
those fearful depths, but he never returned, and 
his fate was an absolute mystery until 1804, when 
some workmen discovered his coat buttons and a 
bunch of keys, in one of the less-used passages. 

The catacombs may now be visited twice every 
month, by special permission of the Chief En- 
gineer of Mines. The tour is begun by the descent 
of a winding staircase, of some ninety steps. On 
reaching the bottom, the visitor finds himself in a 
narrow passage, three to four feet wide and six 
high, cut, like the staircase, in solid rock. 

Each visitor being provided with a candle, they 
march along in Indian file. Broad vaulted corri- 
dors are traversed, their walls composed of bones 
stacked upon each other. Indeed, as far as the 
eye can reach, bones only can be seen in endless 
succession. ‘Tablets erected at intervals bear the 
names of the cemeteries from which the remains 
at that point have been taken, while the sand- 
stone columns supporting the roof are carved 
with quotations from the Scriptures and other 
appropriate sources. 

SS eee 
THE LIVING TEMPLE. 
God rears the columns of His throne, 
His temple in the heart of man. 
—Prof. T. C, Upham, 
——— 


For the Companion. 


MAGINNIS. 


“Tt is certainly a difficult matter to change the sav- 
age Indian into an enlightened, law-abiding man; 
and I used to regard all attempts to civilize the sav- 
ages as efforts thrown away. I once had striking 
proof, however, that even the most unpromising en- 
deavor to civilize an Indian may have beneficial 
results, and my opinions have correspondingly 
changed.” 

The speaker was an old retired cavalry officer, 
whose gray hair and bronzed face bore evidence of 
years of danger and hardship in frontier service. My 
curiosity was aroused, and I asked him to relate the 
circumstances in regard to the unpromising attempt 
that had terminated so well: 

“Well,” said the major, “in one of Harney’s bat- 
tles with the Sioux, some years ‘before the war,’ an 
Indian camp was captured, and a young pappoose, 
who was found near the dead body of his mother, 
was taken by one of the troopers, probably quite as 
much through a whim as from any motives of com- 
passion. The little pappoose lived through the long 
march. The men carried him by turn before them on 
the saddle, and fed him on a mixture of sugar and 
water. 

“Tn the fort he grew rapidly, and became a general 
pet of the soldiers. Nature, by some strange freak, 
instead of giving him the prominent Roman nose 
which Indians almost invariably have, had bestowed 
upon him a ‘pug,’ which gave him an odd sort of 
Irish appearance, and caused the soldiers to name 
him ‘Maginnis.’ 

“T imagine that Maginnis’s moral training was not 
the best. He learned early to swear, smoke, and 
chew tobacco, and was a pretty hard little fellow 
almost as soon as he could walk and talk. But he 
seemed to be bright, and, as I always had a pleasant 
word for him, and rarely refused his requests, he and 
I became, in a certain way, pretty good friends. 

“The war broke out when Maginnis was about 
fourteen years old. My regiment was ordered to the 
East, and assigned to the Army of the Potomac. 
During the stirring campaigns in Virginia, our 
thoughts were fully occupied with the events of the 
present; and Maginnis, whom we had left on the 
frontier, quite dropped out of my mind. 

“When the war closed, we were sent back to the 
West, though we went to a station far away from the 
one that we had formerly occupied. I learned, quite 
by accident, that Maginnis, either not fancying the 
garrison that took our old place in ’61, or, yielding to 
the natural instincts of his race, had abandoned his 
slight degree of civilization for the breech-cloth and 
war-paint of his ancestors. He was supposed to be 
with a tribe of Cheyennes. 

“As the Union Pacific railroad pushed out across 
the lands of the Indians, there were mutterings of 
discontent on the part of the savages, and hostilities 
seemed imminent. Yet, though I knew that the 
Indians declare war simply by beginning it, I was 
not prepared for the rude surprise that I soon ex- 
perienced. 

“I was out hunting one day, several miles from 
camp, with a private soldier as my only attendant. 
We were on foot. Seeing a small herd of antelopes 
in the distance, we attempted to move to the lee- 
ward of them, in order to escape their keen scent 
and get within rifle range of them. In doing so, we 
passed around a small hill. Suddenly a band of about 
twenty Cheyennes rose, with a blood-curdling whoop, 
and fired upon us. 

“It came like a flash of lightning. Henderson, the 
soldier, was killed at the first fire. I raised my rifle 
to fire at a rascally Indian whom I saw aiming at 
me, but I had not brought it to my shoulder when I 
felt what seemed to be a crushing blow on the top of 
my head. Everything turned dark, and I fell. 

‘How long I remained insensible, I do not know. 
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| The first sensations of returning consciousness were 
horrible. Every bone in my body seemed racked 
with pain, and I felt a peculiar jolting motion which 
seemed like a succession of painful shocks to my 
bruised body. 

“For an instant it seemed like a nightmare, and I 
wondered where I was. Then my half-opened eyes 
caught sight of my feet and legs; then of buckskin 
thongs, the flanks and hind-feet of a horse, and the 
horrible reality flashed through my mind that I was 
tied upon the back of a pony, and was an unarmed 
prisoner in the hands of hostile Indians! 

“Blood was trickling down my face, and falling, 
drop by drop, with every motion of the pony. I had 
received a scalp wound. The bullet had grazed the 
top of my head from forehead to crown, stunning 
me, and thus enabling the savages to capture me 
alive. 

“IT well knew the probable fate in store forme. I 
was too well acquainted with Indian barbarity to ex- 
pect anything but a death by torture. 

“The continued jolting of the trotting pony, bruis- 
ing me at every step, the pain of my wound, the 
aching compression of my limbs by the tight thongs, 
and the knowledge of my approaching fate, placed 
me in a condition of misery that even fiends might 
have pitied. 

“The Indians quickly discovered that I had re- 
turned to consciousness, and, excepting the one who 
was leading my pony, they all gathered around me, 
laughing, chattering, and pointing at me, as though 
my pitiful condition were the best practical joke in 
the world. 

“Hideous wretches they were, with their brutal 
faces smeared and streaked with war-paint, the nat- 
ural ferocity of their expression heightened by their 
rude art. I was prepared for any act of cruelty or 
indignity, but I shuddered with horror when a war. 
rior rode up to me, and shook Henderson’s bloody 
scalp in my face. My horror was turned to rage 








when I discovered that the wretch had a pug nose. I 


eral hours the monotonous beating of the Indian 
drums kept up a hideous din; and I could see the 
savages, at some distance from me, dancing about in 
the firelight, around a pole, from which was sus- 
pended the scalp of poor Henderson. I afterwards 
remembered that I did not see Maginnis among the 
dancers. 

“The dance attracted the squaws and children away 
from me, and I was left alone, under the charge of 
an Indian sentinel, who sat near me, muffled up in 
his blanket, and as quiet and solemn as the grave. 
The noise of the dancing finally ceased, and all be- 
came quiet in the village. 

“T now began to suffer keenly from the cold; for 
we were in the ‘foot-hills’ of the Rocky Mountains, 
and it was late in September. It seemed to me that 
I suffered many deaths that night. Pinned to the 
ground, unable to move, with teeth chattering, and 
my whole body in a chill, I looked up at the stars 
twinkling in the cold night air, and their bright lus- 
tre seemed to mock my misery with cruel indiffer- 
ence. Would they not shine as brightly even if I 
were then in my death agony? 

“My thoughts passed through the whole range of 
my lifetime, and I reviewed all the acts of the past. I 
wondered when and how the news of my fate would 
be carried to my friends. I had often braved death 
in battle, but that was nothing to the horror of a 
death like this. 

“T remembered my wife and children, and then the 
tears coursed down my cheeks; for the thought of the 
pain that my fate would give them was the bitterest 
pang of all. Fortunately, the friendly cover of dark- 
ness prevented my silent tears from being ridiculed 
by my fiendish tormentors. 

“From time to time my silent guard was relieved 
by another equally mute. Occasionally the sentinel 
would rise and go away a few paces to warm himself 
at a little fire, which, with diabolical forethought, was 
placed just far enough away to prevent me from re- 





ceiving any of its heat. 





MAGINNIS. 


studied his face; he was unmistakably my old ac- 
quaintance, Maginnis! 

“Our journey was a long one, and it was dark 
when we reached the Cheyenne village. All the Ind- 
ians of the village assembled to greet the returning 
warriors, and to humiliate me with jeers and taunts. 
There was a perfect pandemonium of noise; and, in 
the many little refinements of cruelty of which I was 
made the object, the squaws and pappooses seemed 
even worse than the warriors. 

“When I was untied and lifted off the pony, I was 
so much bruised by my jolting, and weakened by loss 
of blood, that I was at first unable to stand. I fell 
to the ground, and the savages gave a shout of glee 
when they beheld my miserable condition. 

“I was speedily raised up, and divested of all my 
clothing by the Indians; and while I stood bound 
and shivering, the wretches put on the various arti- 
cles of my apparel. I endured everything with all 
the resolution of which my nature was capable; for 
I knew that signs of suffering or want of fortitude 
on my part would be asource of delight to my tor- 
mentors. 

“T was then thrown upon the ground, to be ‘staked 
out’ for torture. The horror of my situation excited 
me to frenzy; and, aroused from my stupor, I strug- 
gled with all the strength that remained with me. It 
was useless; I was quickly overpowered, and the 
only result of my struggling was to add to my 
bruises and to the jeers of my tormentors. 

“Lying flat on my back, with my arms and legs 
stretched out at full length and tied to stakes driven 
in the ground, I was now ‘staked out,’ and powerless 
to move. I knew only too well that the next step in 
my torment would be the kindling of a fire on my 
body; for this was the Cheyenne Indian’s mode of 
torture. 

“I knew enough of the Cheyenne language to un- 
derstand the deliberations of the warriors, which I 
overheard. My death by torture had been decided 
upon; the only question was when it should take 
place. Some were in favor of beginning at once, 
while others wished to wait until morning. 

“Among the latter, for I could see them plainly by 
the light of a fire, was Maginnis; and it was with 
mingled feelings of surprise, rage, and horror that I 
heard him urge that my torture should be delayed 
until morning, as, in addition to my other suffering, 
I would thus have a night of misery lying on the cold 
ground. 

“My failure to return to camp would not be noticed, 
he said, until late at night, and the soldiers could not 
follow the trail of the Indians in the dark, even if 
they should attempt pursuit before the next day. In 
the meantime, they could have a scalp-dance at night. 

“This cold-blooded advice was adopted. For sey- 





“That night seemed like an eternity; but the new 
moon at last sank behind a range of hills, whose 
dark sides then seemed blacker than ever. Day be- 
gan 1o dawn, and I welcomed the light; for I yearned 
for death, even with torture, as an end of my misery. 

“It was just fairly light when a rifle-shot broke the 
silence, and awoke the village. It was well-aimed, 
and the Indian sentinel was lying near me in the 
agony of death. There was a loud hurrah. I heard 
a bugle sound the charge. I saw the soldiers of my 
own troop dashing down upon the Indians. An Ind- 
ian wearing a soldier’s overcoat rushed up and cut 
my bonds. It was Maginnis! 

“T heard the noise of a brief conflict. I saw the 
Indians flying in panic-stricken confusion, pursued by 
my men. I realized that I was saved from the jaws 
of death, and then all became a blank. 

“For some days I was delirious. When I was re- 
stored to consciousness, I found myself in a comfort- 
able bed, under the tender and watchful care of the 
surgeon. 

“Maginnis, who was standing near my bedside, 
greeted me with a friendly grin. I was not long in 
learning the part that he had played. 

“As soon as he recognized me, he determined to 
save me. His ferocious manner was assumed to dis- 
guise his sympathy for me. His advice to delay my 
torture until morning, though apparently from mo- 
tives of the bitterest cruelty, was given merely that 
he might have time to save me. 

“As soon as he had got the Indians interested in 
the scalp-dance, he slipped away; took two ponies, 
which he rode alternately, going at a run; reached 
our camp, and gave warning of my peril. The sold- 
iers, under my first-lieutenant, had made the entire 
distance at a rapid gallop, and, guided by Maginnis, 
had arrived just in time to save me. 

“Maginnis himself had shot the Indian who was 
guarding me. He had not forgotten my friendship 
for him when he was a boy. 

“The only evil result of my captivity was the rheu- 
matism, which was caused by my being ‘staked out’ all 
night on the cold ground. I never expect to get rid of 
it; and sharp physical pain often stimulates my recol- 
lection of the time when I was in the jaws of a cruel 
death. Three times afterwards I struck the Chey- 
ennes in battle; and I should have been much more 
than human if I had not enjoyed the grim pleasure of 
their defeat.” 

“And what became of Maginnis?” I asked. 

“Oh, he left the Indians,” the major replied. “He 
said that he was tired of them, and wanted to ‘travel 
the white man’s road.’ He could not, however, en- 
dure a life of toil—he could not entirely shake off his 
wild habits—so he enlisted as a scout. He is to-day 
one of the best and most faithful Indian scouts in the 
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army, and is a general favorite with all the officers 
and men. 

“T have reason to thank Heaven that he was thrown 
among civilized men, and feel that at least one at- 
tempt—a crude one at that—to civilize an Indian was 
not an utter failure.” FRED E. FANNING. 
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For the Companion. 

JUNE. 

O beautiful nymph, with tresses so bright, 
And eyes that are dancing with joyous delight, 
Thy footsteps fall lightly in mountain and dell, 
And birds of the woodland thy loveliness tell! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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SHOOTING ON STILTS. 


“Who comes from La Rochelle smells of mud” is 
one of the homely proverbs of the French villagers, 
and, like all old sayings, it contains a certain amount 
of truth. 

La Rochelle stands, with a curious mixture of 
swamps and higher ground stretching around it, 
within a small distance of the town. There is not 
the distinctive wet marsh, alternating with firmer, 
drier ground, which one finds in Gascony; but in its 
place, on either side of the roads intersecting that 
part of the country, are tracts of marsh land extend- 
ing for many acres, green, with tall sedges and rushes 
lifting their lances five and and six feet above the 
level, with a thick growth of ranker grass growing 
about their roots thick as a mat. 

Here and there will be found a clear spot, a minia- 
ture lake with water not more than twelve inches 
deep, the surface covered over with duck-weed, water- 
dock, and other aquatic plants. Further on may be 
found another spot clear of reeds, carpeted with soft, 
springy turf, the grass of which is so fine in texture 
that it looks like the most delicate moss, and makes 
one inclined to lie down there on the hot autumn 
days, and be shaded from the sun by the almost trop- 
ical growth that surrounds it. 

A labyrinth of lanes runs from oasis to oasis, and, 
viewed from above, it would be declared a perfect 
paradise for the hunter. 

Those who have been through its fastnesses would 
tell you it was simply a vast tract of mud. 

In that green plot of mossy turf a man would sink 
up to his waist; where the reeds and mat-like grass 
grows, he would sink over his ankles, and not be able 
to see his way a foot in advance through their wav- 
ing stems. The pools of water are the only safe 
track, for at the bottom of these the mud is but an 
inch or two deep. 

Mud is everywhere; it cakes upon the dogs and 
sheep, on the wheels of carts and the legs of horses, 
whilst men, women and children find brushes too 
scarce or life too short to be eternally cleaning them- 
selves from the distinctive mark of the Province. 

These tracts vary in size from six to twenty acres, 
and are separated from each other by chains of small 
mounds, or hills, that run winding in and outin an 
aimless way through the morasses, serving as foot- 
paths for the pedestrian, and as grazing-ground for 
cattle. 

As might be expected, these marshes form a great 
breeding-ground for duck, plover, rails, water-hens, 
and aquatic fowl of every kind. Many very rare 
migratory birds are found here during the spring and 
autumn flights, and as soon as the breeding season is 
over, and the market demand for fowl commences, 
the professional fowlers of La Rochelle are on the 
ground, and reap the harvest that has to find them in 
food almost the year round. 

As one would find but few fowl by traversing the 
‘“hill-paths,” and if one beat the edges with a dog, 
he would only drive the fowl further into the marsh, 
human ingenuity was not long before it found a way 
to compass the difficulty. 

Boats or flats could not make their way through 
the tangles, the shooting-stands erected proved of 
little use after a week or so, and, be the summer never 
so dry, the water and mud in the marsh never seemed 
to decrease in volume. Beyond turning a little brown 
at the edges where the sun caked and cracked the 
mud, and a little stronger smell than usual, there 
was no change winter or summer, and the interior of 
the marsh remained forbidden ground. Then, many 
years ago, some bright intellect suggested stilts, and, 
from then until now, the fowler of La Rochelle has 
used them in his profession. 

The very idea of shooting from a pair of stilts is 
ludicrous, but still more so is the spectacle of the 
amateur who first tries it. 

The stilts are about eight feet in length, and are 
made in the usual way, having the stirrup placed 
about sixteen inches from the top of the pole; just 
above this is a strap to put round the ankle, and at 
the top, to fit round the upper part of the calf, is 
another strap. The lower part of the pole, about six 
inches from the bottom, is surrounded with wood 
arranged in bell shape, extending about three inches 
on either side, which serves to prevent the pole from 
sinking too deeply into the softer places. 

When the hunter has strapped on his stilts, both 
his hands are free to handle his gun, and he is also at 
a sufficient height to see the fowl as they fly over the 
tall reeds, and along the intersecting lanes. Besides 
the gun and stilts, his outfit consists of a capacious 
game-bag slung at his back, and a light pole about 
five feet long, fitted with a net, something like a 
lacrosse bat. 

Some fowlers provide themselves with an iron 
hook, but the net is more common than the hook, 
and by far the most satisfactory. Either implement 
is also carried slung across the back by a strap fitting 
round the right shoulder. A rough, hardy, long- 
legged dog completes the category. Breed is of no 
account; if he retrieves well, is fond of water, and 
not so heavy as to sink in the mud, that is all that is 
required of him. 

These fowlers present a curious figure in a country 
landscape, and may be seen at any time, striding 
along the hill-paths to that part of the marsh each 
one favors, in the early morning light, or in the wan- 
ing twilight of evening, looking most uncanny and 
spectral, looming up, clearly defined against the hori- 
zon, like so many giants. 
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When they reach the selected point, they enter 
The dog obeys an encouraging wave 
of the arm and bounds forward into the thickest 
The dense mat of grass around 
their roots is almost enough to support him, as, 
with many a tumble and roll, he gallops along 
until he either hears the gun, or reaches one of 











incidents occur. Those who are not accustomed 
to the sport will get mixed with the gun and pole- 
net, and probably drop one or both, in their hurry 
to take the bird from the dog. This requires not 
a little delicate manipulation on the part of a 
friend to raise them again. 

Sometimes a duck will fly overhead or behind, 
and in turning or craning backward to get a shot, 
the extra amount of recoil felt on such unstable 
foothold is forgotten, and, as the gun is dis- 
charged, frequently both fowl and hunter disap- 
pear at the same moment. With help at hand, 
however, nothing worse than a ducking or a mud 
bath is incurred. 

The professional fowlers make a fairly good 
living. There are not many of them, and the 
town is close at 
hand, so that they 
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are not obliged to 
send all their game 
to Paris. This, of 
course, increases 
their returns con- 
siderably. Then 
there is no close 
time for wild fowl, 
and they can shoot 
whenever there is 





a demand. 
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the pools, where he stops, standing on the firmer 
bottom, with the water running almost level with 
his back. 

Fowl are disturbed on every side; the older 
birds, who have been shot at once or twice and 
escaped, fly through the more thinly scattered 
reeds, or zig-zag in and out of the maze of lanes, 
giving here and there a chance shot to the quick- 
sighted hunter standing high above their course. 
As a rule, his attention is occupied by the young 
fowl who, at the dog’s sudden intrusion into their 
watery domain, rise at once to the tops of tho 
reeds, and, rising slowly, with a great flutter and 
noise, as ducks always do, prove an easy mark, if 
within range. 

As soon as the gun is fired, the dog, even if in 
full run, will stop, hold his head sidewise, listen, 
and as he hears the dull “‘thush” of the dead or 
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SHOOTING ON STILTS. 

Their wants being simple and few in number, 
they are really much better off than many of their 
harder working brethren who til. the soil, and, by 
reason of iow wages, insufficient and poor food, 
half starve in the midst of plentv. w, p, Ponp. 
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HOLDS. 


| If you fear, 
Cast all your care on God. 
That anchor holds. 
| — Tennyson. 
+o ———_ . 
THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


On the 20th of June, 1837, Victoria, then a girl 
of eighteen, succeeded her uncle, William the 
Fourth, as sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland. 
She will, therefore, have reigned, on the coming 

| 20th of June, just fifty years. 
Throughout the vast empire, scattered in every 
| 








quarter of the globe, over which Victoria holds 
sway, this reign of half a century will be cele- 
brated by every variety of ceremony and festivity. 

In England itself, the Queen’s ‘‘Jubilee Year,” | 
as it is called, will be marked by special rejoicings 


winged bird in the reeds or open places, away he | and testimonies of respect and loyalty. An 


speeds to retrieve it, seldom or never making a 
mistake in the direction. If he does, a peculiar 
whistle from his master, who traces his course by 
the waving reeds, puts him right, and in a few 
seconds he will be by the side of his master. The 
fowler, unslinging the light pole-net from his 
back, receives the bird in it, deposits it in his 
game-bag, slings his pole at his back again, 
praises his dog, talking most extravagantly to 
him, and then sends him, half-crazed with delight, 
to scour the reeds once more. 

As may be readily imagined, it is very arduous 
work. There is a constant strain upon the leg- 
muscles, in forcing the way through the high 
reeds, and constantly lifting the long stilts over 
obstacles; and then, when the bag contains a 
dozen or two of well-grown duck, the weight at 
the back becomes very great. Finally, there is 
generally quite a walk back though the marsh, 
before the fowler can strike a road, or hill-path, 
that leads in the direction he wishes to take. 

The sport is not without its dangers; cases are 
known where men have been overbalanced by the 
heavy weight at the back, and in straightening 
themselves to rest the tired muscles for an instant, 
have swayed backwards, and, falling into a pool 
of water or the softer mud, have been smothered 
before they could release themselves from the 
game-bag that held them down. 

A case of this kind occurred in November, 1880, 
to Jules Labadeau, an old fowler. When he failed 
to reach home one night, the neighbors turned out 
to look for him in the marshes, and at last were 
guided to him by his dog barking. There the 
poor old fellow lay, with about three inches of 
mud over him. The dog would not leave him, 
and had evidently tried to scratch the soft mud 
off his face. When the body was raised, it was 
found that his game-bag, in addition to fowl, con- 
tained several pounds of shot, which, it was con- 
cluded, he received from a carrier (expressman), 
and which increased his load beyond his power to 
carry. 

Many members of the wealthy families in the 
neighborhood shoot through the marshes on stilts, 
and it is a common thing to see the younger 
branches of the family in the court-yard of the 
chateau practising on the “long legs.” 

When a gentleman goes fowling in the marshes, 
he has his servant with him, and, contenting him- 
self with shooting and taking the game from the 
dog, hands it to his servant to carry. 


With a party out for pleasure, many laughable | that reign belong the names of Tennyson, Macau-/| value to mankind! 


| “Imperial Institute” is to be founded, to signalize 
| the event, which will comprise a stately edifice, in 
which the productions of Great Britain and her 
many colonies will be permanently placed and 
exhibited. 

In the inner circle of the court and the high 
aristocracy, the event will be commemorated by 
state balls, concerts, levees, and garden-parties. 
London will resound with gayeties rarely wit- 
nessed even in the height of its society season. 
Corporations, trade-guilds, societies of every kind | 
will hold banquets, and listen to glowing speeches 
| of good cheer and loyalty. 

It is no wonder that the English people enter 
with such hearty enthusiasm into the celebration 
of so long, prosperous, and notable a reign 

Queen Victoria’s rule, indeed, is not more won- 
oe in its unusual length, than for the great 
events which have marked it. Her empire has 
| been greatly extended ; for within this period her 
| powerful colonies in Australia and in Southern 
Africa have been organized, and her sway over) 
the Indian Empire has become complete. 

At home, the British subjects of the Queen have 
made vast strides in civilization, freedom, and 
general intelligence. The principle of free popu- 
lar education has been introduced. The political 
power has passed from the aristocracy to the mass- 
es of the people. The House of Commons has 
become the supreme authority of the State; and 
that House is chosen by household suffrage. 

Many abuses have been corrected. The Eng- 
land of to-day is far more enlightened and humane 
than was the England of fifty years ago. Fac- 
tory operatives are now protected in life, limb, 
and health. The rights of the laboring classes 
are more fully recognized and protected by the 
laws. The systems of jail and insane hospital 
management have become more mild. Great in- 
stitutions of charity have been founded all over 
the land. 

Great progress has been made, during the half 
century, in science and the material arts. When 
Victoria came to the throne, railways were yet in 
their infancy. The telegraph and the telephone | 
were unknown. No steamship had ever crossed | 
the Atlantic. Invention, since that time, has won- 
derfully changed the processes of every kind of 














manufacture. 

The English literature of the Victorian reign 
has produced a splendid harvest in poetry, his- 
, tory, romance, the drama, and philosophy. To 





| astronomy been to the world?” 


lay, Bulwer, George Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Mill, Froude, Lecky, 
Freeman, and many other writers of high rank. 
Queen Victoria has ruled wisely and well. She 
has better understood her position as the s6vereign 
of a free, constitutional kingdom than did any of 
her predecessors. She has been willing to reign, 
and not to govern. She has always fulfilled the 





Even if this were not so, not only astronomy, 
but pure mathematics, the deadest of dead lan- 
guages, and each most unpractical science are so 
many means of training the mind and enlarging 
the power of human thought. 

Some of the most learned mathematicians oc- 
cupy themselves with problems which not a score 
of persons living could understand. Their time 


wishes of her subjects, as expressed by their rep-|is not wasted, for, although no person of the 


resentatives. Only once—and that, when she was 
still young and inexperienced—-has she ever sought 
to have her own way against a minister who had 
the confidence of Parliament; and on that occa- 
sion she finally yielded. 

During the first half of her reign, she was 
guided and aided by a wise and devoted husband, 
Prince Albert. Since his death she has lived in 
too mournful seclusion, but has scrupuously dis- 
charged all the duties devolving upon her as a 
sovereign. 

In her own home circle she has proved herself 
a model wife and mother, presenting to her sub- 
jects a bright example of domestic affection, 
purity, and virtue. No English court was ever 
more free than hers from scandal or extravagance. 
Her influence upon the morals of the English has 
been wholly good and elevating. 

Queen Victoria has never been a brilliant or 
beautiful woman; but her sterling virtues, her 
genuine interest in and love for her subjects, her 
submission to the new order of things in English 
politics, her motherly qualities, and her devotion 
to the duties of her station have endeared her to 
the English nation, which gladly does honor to 
her in the year of her Jubilee. 





STILL ASPIRE. 


oO Bl flame earnest, still aspire, 
ith energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 

Our yearning opes a portal! 
And though age wearies by the way, 

And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain to-day— 

The harvest comes to-morrow. 

—Gerald Massey. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
Not long ago we received from a Western sub- 





present generation will find life made easier by 
their profound reasoning, they are adding to the 
sum of human knowledge, and increasing the 
strength of the human intellect; and when it is 
applied to more practical subjects, the world will 
be the gainer. 
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“WORKING FOR AN OBJECT. 
A great change has taken place in the last thirty 


, years in the relations of American women to the 
| business world. 


Before the Civil War, a woman 
compelled to earn her own living, and unable to do 
so by manual labor, could do it honestly only by teach- 
ing, or, in rare cases, by writing. The close of the 
war left so many women dependent on their own ex- 
ertions, that they have now pushed their way into 
almost every occupation formerly monopolized by 
men, and have, furthermore, discovered new crafts 
and trades for themselves. 

In New York two intelligent, educated women now 
offer themselves at the hotels as guides through the 
city to strangers of their own sex, and earn a com- 
fortable living by showing the museums, shops, gal- 
leries, and other notable places. 

In New York and Philadelphia there are women 
whose skill and taste in shopping have made it a 
lucrative business for them. They buy on commis- 
sion for their sisters in Florida or Oregon, and all 


| intermediate places. The young girl who wants a 


trousseau, or the matron in need of a bonnet, sends 


| to these agents her measure and photograph, and has 





scriber a request for an article on this subject: 
‘‘What practical benefit have the discoveries in 
Of course, the | 
answer depends, to a very great extent, almost 
altogether, indeed upon the meaning attached to 
the word “practical.” 

If the most limited sense. of that word were to 
be chosen the answer must be, Of no practical 
benefit whatever. The moon gives just as much 
light at night whether men understand its eccen- 
tric motions or not. Except in a very remote 
way the discoveries of science as to the real struc- 
ture of the heavens have neither cheapened nor 
made more abundant the food, clothing, and shel- 
ter of mankind. 

The science of navigation has been somewhat 
benefited by these discoveries; but, with a suffi- 
ciently complete set of accurate observations, 
nearly as useful tables for the navigator might be 
constructed under a false as under a true theory 
of the heavens; and the absolute truth about the 
heavenly bodies, without such observations, would 
be valueless. 

Further knowledge of the sun, it is hoped, will 
give to the world some explanation of weather 
changes on the earth. But up to the present time 


even that “practical benefit” of astronomy has | 


not been realized. 

Should we enlarge our view somewhat we should 
be able to make a very different answer to our cor- 
respondent’s question. Is it not a practical good 
to uproot superstition and relieve ignorant people 
of causeless terror? All the time given by all the 
astronomers of the world from the beginning 
would have been well spent if they had done no 
more than discover the true cause of eclipses, and 
disprove the old theory that comets were super- 
natural appearances. No longer does the passage 
of the moon across the disk of the sun throw civ- | 
ilized people into a panic. 

Still further, the mystery of matter is one great | 


the advantage in her purchase of city shops and 
prices, and of taste and experience more cultivated 
than her own. 

In Boston and Philadelphia one or two women earn 
a handsome addition to their income by tracing gene- 
alogies, and making clear doubtful points in family 
histories. 

An energetic, clear-headed woman deserves con- 
gratulation when she has mastered a trade or profes- 
sion which gives her independence. But there is 
another side to the subject: In many instances she 
deserves sympathy, also. With the majority of wom- 
anly women, the aversion to a public life is instine- 
tive and deep. 

“IT have kept a boarding-house for fifteen years,” 
said a little widow in New York, “and there has not 
been a day when my heart has not ached for a quiet 
home, where I could live alone with my children.” 

A young girl, the daughter of a clergyman, who 
had obtained a place as saleswoman in a large shop 
after her father’s death, said, ‘““Nobody but a diffident 
woman can understand the misery of standing all 
day in a crowd of strangers, subject to their caprices, 
and often ill-temper and rudeness. I would rather 
have lived upon acrust, provided I could have earned 
it at home.” 

Many a girl who reads her words may have felt the 
same pain and homesickness. 

But they have usually a noble purpose in their 
work: to help their old mother, perhaps, or to lift 
part of the load under which a gray-haired father 
totters. Let them keep their purpose in mind; it 
will prove a tonic to both body and soul. 

One of the members of an exploring expedition 
which went in search of Sir John Franklin wrote, 
“We talked continually of our object. The thought 
of coming some day, among the hummocks of ice, 
upon these lost, helpless men made us forget the 
darkness, the cold, the greasy, choking huts at night, 
and even the scurvy and frozen limbs by day.” 

A noble intent will illumine hard, daily drudgery 
in a crowded shop, as well as in the awful solitude 
of an Arctic night. 


—~<> 
AN INDIAN HERO. 


From the little settlement of Juneau in Alaska, 
comes a story of the adventures of a boy, which we 
commend to our readers. 

Last February, a man named Williams, the regular 
messenger from the camps on the Stewart River, 
about four hundred miles inland, started for the 
Pacific coast, accompanied by an Indian lad of eigh- 
teen. They travelled with a sled and a team of dogs, 


following the course of the Stewart until it debouches 
| 
‘inte the Yukon. 


Then they passed along the bank 
of this great river until they reached the Rocky 


problem, to be studied as a whole, on the earth | yountains. 


and in the heavens. The principle of universal | 
gravitation, the advances made in astronomical 
chemistry by the aid of the spectroscope, and the 
contributions to human knowledge on the subjects 
of light and heat by the astronomers need only 
be mentioned, to those who know what science has 
made certain, to indicate the close connection of 
astronomy, as a helper, with the sciences that are 
esteemed of practical value. 

Finally, is it not “practical” that astronomy 
draws men’s minds outward beyond this little 
planet, and puts them in contemplation of infinite 
space? How it enlarges our conception of the 
boundless universe! What a lesson of humility 
it teaches, and of the insignificance of the human 
race, inhabiting an undersized planet circling 
around one of the smallest of the stars! 

If astronomy does not make it easier to provide 
for the wants of the terrestrial body, it surely has 
given food upon which the mind and soul may 
feed. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without remark- 
ing that judgment upon any study because it is 
or is not “practical” is the application of a 





false test. In how many cases it has happened 
that the labors of students in most unpromising | 
fields have resulted in discoveries of the utmost | 


Near Lake Lebarge the dogs died from exhaustion. 
The men then had to drag the sled themselves. On the 
summit of the range they were overtaken by a bliz- 
zard, or driving storm of wind and hail. 

They built a snow-hut and here remained, without 
fire, and with no food but dry flour. Williams was 
attacked by pneumonia, and lay helpless. The Indian 
boy nursed him faithfully for six days. 

“Tt would have been easy,” says the narrator, “for 
him to return to his tribe, but he chose to remain 
with the white man.” 

On the sixth day they started again. Williams 
soon fell exhausted in the snow. The boy took him 
on his back and went on. So heavy was his burden, 
and so fierce the storm, that he was five days in trav- 
elling twelve miles. He then met some Indians, who 
carried the white man to Healy’s Store, where he 
died. For six days he and his faithful friend had 
been without fire and almost without food. 

The boy was brought down to Juneau. He was 
badly frozen, and part of one of his feet was ampu- 
tated; but the people at the little coast settlement 
received him as a hero and the women nursed him 
tenderly. He had never seen a white settlement be- 
fore, and was amazed and delighted at the wonders 
shown to him. A horse was an unknown monster in 
his eyes, and at sight of a negro he exclaimed, ‘He 
has been worse frozen than me, to come out so 
black!” 

The boy has gone back to his tribe. The little 


| Alaska newspaper which told his story did not think 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








it worth while to give his name; but we are all the 
happier and the better for knowing that,in the un- 
known wilderness beyond the Yukon, there is one 
man with the heart of a hero beneath his red skin. 

Not one, let us believe, but many. God does not 
rank the souls of His children, as we rank their 
bodies, by the color of their skin. 





BELATED. 


There are men who belong, by their feelings and 
modes of thought, to the seventeenth century, though 
their bodily existence is passed in the nineteenth. 
Such a man was Dr. Routh, who died in 1854, in his 
hundredth year. In his case, it is not difficult to ex- 
cuse a lack of appreciation of “modern improve- 
ments.”” He had been President of Magdalen Col- 
lege sixty-three years when he died. 

His politics were those of Strafford, his religion 
that of Laud, the topic of his conversation the Young 
Pretender and the Jacobite faction, and he wore a 
full-bottomed wig to the day of his death. 

The old Tory did not quarrel with the nineteenth 
century, as Mr. Ruskin does, with his contemptuous 
condemnation of railroads, bicycles, and modern 
modes of locomotion generally. Dr. Routh simply 
renounced the century and all its works. 

At long intervals he visited London, but he always 
travelled by a coach called the “Star.” The fare had 
been twenty-five shillings, which competition had 
reduced to a guinea. 

Unaware of the reduction, Dr. Routh, on his next 
visit to the metropolis, was assisted to alight by the 
coachman, to whom he handed twenty-five shillings 
for his fare, and an addititional half-a-crown as a 
“tip” for the respectful Jehu. 

“The fare, Mr. President, is reduced to a guinea,” 
said the coachman. The venerable man reflected, 
and then replied: 

“Sir, I have always paid twenty-five shillings, and 
I always shall.” 

Jehu bowed submissively, and pocketed the extra 
four shillings. 

An undergraduate having appeared at the college 
three days after the beginning of the term,—he had 
spent the time in London,—the tutors suggested that 
he should be rusticated. 

“Three days late, is he?” answered the venerable 
president, in his childish treble. ‘Well, sirs, there 
has been a heavy fall of snow, and, as the gentleman 
resides in Norfolk, no doubt the coaches have been 
detained on the road.” 

“But,” urged the tutors, “he could have reached 
Oxford in a few hours by railway.” 

“Railway!” exclaimed the president, incredulous- 
ly. “Ah, well, I don’t know anything about that!” 

The old man, though he daily heard the whistles of 
the locomotives running on the Great Western Rail- 
way, ignored the existence of the road. 

He was a Tory of the class from whom the genius 
of Disraeli rescued the great Conservative Party, and 
gave it a new lease of life. 





EYES AND EARS. 


In a recent volume of notes upon natural sights 
and sounds, the author quotes the remark of a cap- 
tious critic upon his work—‘‘He sees too much.” 

“It is true,” the observer goes on to say, “sights 
and sounds crowd upon each other until I am bewil- 
dered. I have never dared to recount the adventures 
of asingle day. The sleepi®t twenty-four hours of 
the year is more exciting than a battlefield, if one 
has the will to use his eyes and ears.” 

But how many people do really use their eyes and 
ears? Notice the effect of the spring days, with all 
their stir of awakening life, upon different individ- 
uals. 

“Oh, yes, spring is coming,” says one; “I found it 
dreadfully muddy out of town.” 

That is all. He remembers ruefully that his over- 
shoes were a sorry sight when his walk was com- 
pleted, and on that account becomes conscious of 
spring’s approach. 

Another person can keep the calendar of the mov- 
ing year down to its minutes and seconds, through his 
close observation of the common sights and sounds, 
which are full of wonder to the appreciative eye and 
ear. The first chirp of the robin does not escape 
him; the bluebird’s initial note has been caught in 
his eager listening for spring’s melody. 

He does not need to stimulate his interest in life 
by searching the newspapers for “wars and rumors 
of wars,” for he can tell you a dozen tragedies that 
happened almost within sight of his very door. This 
sparrow has quarrelled with her lord, and that squir- 
rel lost his tail from chattering too long in saucy 
proximity to the hunter. 

He has seen the last wild rose come blushing out in 
the fall, and can even direct you, oh, rarest of won- 
ders! to a partridge’s nest; but, if he is honest with 
nature, he keeps her secrets, whenever her children 
would be molested by the betrayal. 

All her treasures lie open before us. She is ready to 
show us wonders, and whisper to us marvellous tales. 
It is only when we are persistently blind and deaf 
that she confronts us with a commonplace face. 





PROPRIETY IN DRESS. 


Many of the distinctions in civil and social circles 
are purely traditional. If society or the state were 
to be organized anew, without any regard to what 
has been, there would be greater equality of rank 
than there is now. There would then be less effort 
needed, and less made, to keep up appearances. 

The favorite mode of keeping up appearances is by 
regulating the dress of the wearer to his rank or sta- 
tion. This has a great deal to do with perpetuating 
the rule of fashion, and making that rule despotic. 
It would be sensible, at any rate, to have the dress 
suited to the service of the wearer, as his employ- 
ment or his manner of life might require. 

As it is, the dress of certain dignitaries and officials 
is adopted not for its fitness to any work, but for its 
unfitness for all work. 

The robes of the English judge, for instance, mark 
a person who has no thought of doing any manual 
labor. These robes are put on for the same motive 
that the feet of a Chinese lady are squeezed into the 
smallest shoes: they advertise the wearer’s incapacity 
to do the work of a mechanic. 





In a bright little book, “Manners Makyth Man,” 
we have this mode of keeping up appearances shown 
from different points of view. 

A bricklayer once came into a witness-box to give 
evidence, in his shirt-sleeves. 

“Really, witness,” said the judge, “you ought to 
have made yourself more respectable-looking before 
coming into court. You might at least have put on 
a coat.” 

“My lord,” was the ready answer, “if it comes to 
that, Iam just as properly dressed as yourself. You 
came into court with gown and wig, which are your 
working clothes, and I have come in mine.” 


—————_+o+--- —— 
USE OF GLOBES. 


An English traveller was greatly surprised to find 
the run from Panama to Valparaiso longer than 
that from Bergen to the Straits of Gibraltar. When 
he was a schoolboy he had learned his geography 
from maps, and the maps had shown Europe on a 
larger scale than that on which this continent was 
represented. It is all right that the pupil’s own con- 
tinent, state, or kingdom should be represented more 
fully than other parts of the world; it is that por- 
tion of the globe with which he needs to be the most 
familiar. To show more of the towns, the roads, the 
streams, and the hills, it is necessary that the map be 
drawn to a larger scale. 

If we tried to put all the places and objects which 
we might want to show in our own county, for in- 
stance, upon a map drawn to the same scale as that 
upon which we show the main features only of a 
continent, the county map would be so crowded and 
confused that nothing could be distinguished. 

On the other hand, if we wanted to show a con- 
tinent on the same scale as a county, the map would 
— a larger sheet of paper than we could procure 
or handle. 

In order to correct the erroneous impressions we 
get from these maps which are drawn to different 
scales, we must either travel or correct the error by 
the use of a globe. The latter method is the easier 
if not the more agreeable of the two. It can be 


adopted at once, now that paper globes are so cheap | CU 


that they can be afforded in every family and school. 

Another difficulty with maps, which is almost as 
serious as that arising from the use of different scales, 
and one that cannot be remedied, results from the 
attempts to show a spherical surface upon a plane. 
We may teach the pupil how to correct the errors of 
the map, but the brighter the pupil the more distinct 
will be the impression he has of the apparent situa- 
tion of places, and this impression can never be over- 
come. 

Take the maps on Mercator’s projection, and they 
distort the features of the earth as our own features 
are distorted when we look into a curved mirror. 

The first lessons in geography should be given upon 
the globe, and the use of it should be continued 
through all the pupil’s course. 
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HIS WAR-PAINT. 


A private soldier of the Army of the Potomac tells 
the following story with all the more relish, perhaps, 
because it bears against an officer. The incident 
occurred on the ninth day of the fighting around 
Spottsylvania. The private, worn out with continu- 
ous marching and fighting, had slept from six o’clock 
one evening till two in the afternoon of the next 
day: 


T breakfasted about three, and then, feeling frisky, 
volunteered to go to a spring a quarter of a mile to 
the rear, the first portion of the path to which was 
commanded by Confederate rifles. My comrades 
loaded me down with empty canteens, and I ran, to 
avoid the sharpshooters’ fire, to the protection of the 
forest behind us. 

There I saw many soldiers, hollow-eyed, tired- 
looking men, lying on the ground sleeping soundly. 
The water in the spring had been roiled, so I searched 
for another a uptherun. While looking for it, 
I saw a colonel of infantry put on his war-paint. 

It was a howling farce in one act. This blonde, 
bewhiskered brave sat safely behind a large oak-tree. 
He looked round quickly. His face hardened with 
resolution. He took a cartridge out of his vest- 
pocket, tore the paper with his strong white teeth, 
spilled the powder into his right palm, spat on it, and 
then, first casting a quick glance around to see if he 
was observed, he rubbed the moistened powder on 
his face and hands, and then dust-coated the war- 

nt. a he was transformed from a tremb- 
ng coward, lurking behind a tree, into an exhausted 
brave, taking a little well-earned repose. 

That night I dreamed of comic plays and extrava- 
gant burlesques, but in the wildest of dream vagaries 
there was no picture that compared with the actual 
one I had seen in the forest. That colonel is yet 
alive. I saw him two years ago. 
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NO MONEY IN IT. 


What a picture of one woman’s life is given by the 
boy’s artless description of his mother’s work in the 
following anecdote. It would be humorous but for 
the suggestion of hard fact and dreary unapprecia- 
tion which is depicted, and finds an echo in more than 
one household, we regret to say: 


“My mother gets me up, builds the fire, and gets 
SS and sends me off,” said a bright youth. 
“Then she gets my father up and gets his breakfast, 
and sends him off. Then she gives the other children 
their breakfast, and sends them to school; and then 
she and the baby have their breakfast.” 

“How old is the baby?” asked the reporter. 

“Oh, she is most two; but she can talk and walk as 
well as any of us.” 

“Are you well-paid?” 

“TI get two dollars a week, and father gets two dol- 
lars a day.” 

‘‘How much does your mother get?” 

With a bewildered look, the boy said: ‘Mother? 
why, she don’t work for anybody !’ 

“TI thought you said she worked for all of you.” 
; in, yes, for us, she does; but there aint no money 
nto it.’ 





IN A DILEMMA. 


Lawyers and witnesses frequently clash. The law- 
yer, when he wishes to get at the facts, thinks the 
witness too reticent, but stops him if he is about to 
tell too much; and the witness regards the lawyer as 
too inquisitive, or too abrupt, as the case may be. A 
French witness in a Canadian court deemed the 
attorney too curious. Being asked whether he ever 
went to church, he said to the examining counsel : 


“Sair, I object to answer de kesteon; it is not a 
ae kesteon.” 

The counsel insisted, and the witness said, “I ap- 
yeal to Your Honneur—if it is a propair kesteon?” 

The judge ruled that the question was a proper 
one, and must be answered, and thereupon the wit- 
ness, with utter unconsciousness of his blunder, said, 
convulsing the crowded court with laughter, “I deaf- 
fair from Your Honneur—it is not a propair kes- 
teon; for if I say ‘no,’ de eyes of de whole court is 
upon me; if I say ‘yes,’ I tell a lie!” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent remedy for 
biliousness, headache, and loss of appetite. [Adv, 





Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Skin and Blood 
=Disease— 
= from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
he New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 
Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
seall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
CHEMICAL éo.. Boston, Mass. 


¢#™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
PIMELES. blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. | 











SOAP, 25c.; 
DRUG AND 











CHOLERA INFANTUM. | 


‘This most fatal disease of Infancy 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 

other prepared foods failed. 

FOR INFANTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 

FOR INVALIDS, 
it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
cases. Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. 
Physicians and mothers concede its superiority. The 
most palatable, nourishing and economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25 cents, 50 cents, $1. 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


A Photocraphis Outit’? Yes 


AND A GOOD ONE, TOO. 


The secret of a good Camera is in its lens. What | 
about the lens in this Camera? It is a genuine Achro- 
matic Lens, made in Paris from crown and flint glass 
of crystal whiteness. 

Twenty dollar Cameras have no better lenses, except 
in size. 

















As to the Camera, it is strongly made from solid 
cherry. The plate-holder is double and will hold plates 
4x5 inches in size. 

Not only do we give a fine Camera with Achro- 
matic Lens and Tripod, but we give 12 Rapid 
| Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Fixing and Ton- 
|ing Chemicals, in fact everything necessary for 

taking and finishing pictures. | 

Not only do we furnish you with a complete “outfit,” | 
but we send with it complete instructions. So that | 
any one with patience and care ought to learn the art in | 
a short time. 

We have seen $10.00 outfits which do not compare in 
quality to this one. Our price for this Outfit has been 











(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


Every pair cut to order, 
and satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sent 
by mail or express upon re- 
ceipt of $3, and 35c. to cover 


DO YOU WEAR | 


PANTS | 


postage(or expressage) and 
packing. Send 6c. for pack- 
age of cloth samples to se- 
lect from, and self-meas- 
urement blanks, and ¢ you 
mention this paper, we will 
4, include a good linen tape- 

measure free. The Amer- 
ican Express Co. (capital, 
twenty million) will cheeefully reply to any letters sent 
to their Boston office inquiring about us. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CoO., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF ALL! 


ae ae 
ARATOG 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. A 
Funny Hits! Funny Cuts ! SELLS like Fun !! 


LD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
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“They say there is a sight of flirtin’ done at Saratoga. 
I didn’t hear so much about it as Josiah did. 

He said “it wuz more fashionable amongst married 
en, than the moresingle ones,” he 
ful fashionable amongst pardners.” 
“Wall,” says I, “I shall have nothin’ to do with it.” 
“Of course,” says he fiercely, “You need’nt have 
nothin’ to do with it. It is nothin’ you would want 
to foller = And I would ruther see you sunk into 
the ground, or be sunk myself, than to see you goin’ 
into it. Why,” says he savagely, “I would teara man 
lim from lim, if I see him a-tryin’ to flirt with you.” 
(Josiah Allen worships me.) “But,” says he, more 

lacider like, ‘“‘men have to do things sometimes, that 

know is too hard for their pardners to do.” 
There wuz a young English girl aboardin’ to the 
same place we did. e di : 
, carried acane,etc. But she wuz one of the 
upper 10, and wuz as pretty as a picture, and I see 
Josiah had kinder sot his eyes on her as bein’ a good 
one to try his experiment with. But I could see 
tt she was one of the girls who would flirt with 
ie town pump, or the meetin’ house steeple, if she 
couldn’t get nobody else to flirt with. 

Wall, Josiah Allen would set and look at her by the 
hour—dretf mirin’.” 9 
Written amid the whirlof fashion at Saratoga, it 
takes off its follies, flirtations, low neck dressing, 
dudes, pug dogs, the water craze, toboggan- 
ing, etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth-provoking 
style. The (100) illustrations by “Opper” are “just 
killing.” People crazy to get it. Selling like Hot Cakes. 

GENTS WANTED. Apply to 
Pubs. 10 Federal St., Boston 
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Price $2.50. A 
HUBBARD BROS., 








CARPENTERS, FARMERS, MECHANICS, BARBERS, 


and all others using WHETSTONES, RAZOR 
HONES, etc., do you want a oe thing? If so, buy 
PIKE’S goods. We have been established since 
1823, and have all kinds. First-class Dealers sell them, 
but be sure you get PIKE’S brands. 


To show how peel the quality is, we will send as 
samples by mail, 























Gritty Pearl Desk Stone, e e e 10 cts. 
Gritty Pearl Carpenter’s Stone, 8x2x1, e 50 « 
Ch te Penknife Stone, e ° H 4 aa 
h te Bench, ° ° e e 
h te Bench in Cueres Case, . e 15 - 
osy Red Washita Penknife Stone . ° 1b * 
osy Red “ Qui, ° ° e r() 
tosy Red “ Mounted, . e - $1.00 | 
6-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . e e yb) 
7-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . ° ‘ 1,25 
8-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . . ° 2.50 
Table Knife Sharpener, e ° ° 40 
Arkansas Stone, 4x1}4x1, . ° ° 1.00 
Arkansas Stone, 6 to 8x2x1 ° e 2.00 
Arkansas Stone, Mahogany Case, . ° 2.50 
The Arkansas is the finest Oil Stone in the world. 
1 dozen Superior Scythe Stones, by express, J 
lassorted lot, that Boys can sell readily at 


100 per cent. profit, by express, . ° x 
All the above are warranted to give satisfaction, 


For further information and Catalogue, ad 








placed very low—only $6.50. 
It must be sent by express, and charges paid by the 
purchaser. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, | 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Just issued, the Sprin.” Edition, containing novelties 
in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many new Stamping 
designs; also Price-list of all Materials for Embroidery, 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
MRS. - G FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 
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For the Companion. 


COMPENSATION. 


When the wind blows east from the wide salt sea, 
And great trees writhe in the lusty gale, 

When masts are straining, and sheets flow free, 
And reefs are bent in each swelling sail, 

When the sea-birds gather along the sand, 
And sparrows chatter below the eaves, 

Then deep in the sudden sweeps of land, 
Quicken the buds and the bursting leaves. 


When out from the tossing deeps of cloud, 
That over the heavens in masses lie, 

The lightnings leap, and the storm grows loud 
In the wide waste space of the sombre sky, 

When <ymones gather, and whirlwinds A ¢ 
Like tidal waves by an earthquake rolled, 

The morning’s light and the evening's flush 
Burn bright in the harvest’s ripening gold. 


When floods lie deep where the meadow grass 


| A Karen water-carrier, employed by Doctor 
| Judson, one day found at the missionary’s housé 
a Christian tract, printed in the Burmese lan- 
| guage. He managed to read it, pondered over its 
contents, and, convinced that God had visited his 
| nation through the white men, set out as an apos- 
| tle, preaching the glad tidings to his countrymen. 
His lead has ever since been devotedly followed 
by educated men and women. 
| The influence of an American missionary in a 
Karen village is tremendous. He is, in effect, a 
chief among his Christian disciples, —school- 
teacher, physician, and preacher in one,—and the 
Karens gradually learn to put implicit trust in his 
honor and intelligence. 

Being the only educated man in the village, his 
advice is constantly asked, and he virtually con- 
trols all the business of the place. 

As years go on, he comes to be absolutely re- 
vered, representing, as he does, to the Karens, all 
that Christianity and civilization have done for 
them. He sometimes keeps a book in which are 
recorded all the financial transactions of the vil- 
lage. 

He exercises authority over some men who in- 





Was green in the summer’s sunlit days, 
And wreck and ruin in fierce wrath pass 

Where once was plenty and peaceful ways, 
When rains are hurtling, and woods resound 

With storm-made echoes through all their gloom, 
The new life wakens along the ground, 

And the first sweet flowers of the spring-time 

oom. | 

When sorrows gather, and hope seems dead, | 

And pain is heavy, and weary toil 
Has stolen the sweetness from your bread, 

And you lose the fight and the victor’s spoil, 
When sunless plains in your way expend, 

And cold, bleak mountains leom high above, 
Then far in the distance you see One stan 

And the day grows fair with the light of love. 


THOs. 8. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 
INFLUENCES. 


People who seek the atmosphere of good influ- 
ences, even though their motives be at first selfish, 
are often led into better ways of life. Uncon- 
sciously they are moulded by their surroundings, 
and their life takes the coloring of the impressions 
they receive. An old major of the Hanoverian 
army, on the retired list, applied to the English 
chaplain of King Ernest for permission to attend 
the chapel services. The room was small, and, 
by the King’s order, no one not connected with 
the court was allowed to attend the English ser- 
vices held there, without special permission. 

The old major did not wish to join in the ser- 
vice of the Prayer-Book, and he cared little for 
the truths enforced by the sermon; he only 
wanted to improve himself in English, as he could 
not hire a teacher. 

The chaplain granted him permission, and gave 
him a small Prayer-Book, so marked that he 
could easily follow the prayers. 

He became a regular attendant and an atten- 
tive listener, in order to learn English. He was a 
sceptic, who accepted nature as his God, and de- 
lighted to revel in her beauties. He did not pos- 
sess a Bible, observed no Sabbath, and never 
prayed; for he said that his ‘God knew all things, 
and did not need to be told what His creatures 
needed.” What blessings the Creator sent to 
him, ‘“‘he accepted with thankfulness. If afflic- 
tions came, he bowed in submission.” 

The English clergyman, by conversing with 
the major, found points for sermons and research. 
He aimed to put things fairly, and meet objec- 
tions squarely. The major became an interested 
listener, from another motive than his desire to 
learn English. 

The major objected to miracles, declaring that 
they were impossible. The clergyman answered 
that all things were possible to the Creator of the 
universe, Who knew how to use His own laws; 
that the question of miracles was simply a ques- 
tion of fact, and that a fact could be proved by 
evidence. 

This led to a discussion upon the authority of 
the Scriptures. The major, at last, admitted that 
they might be a revelation of the divine will and 
the methods of spiritual attainment. He searched 
them; he found them “quick” to probe his con- 
science and to arouse him to feel that he needed 
the spiritual life and light. 

He began to pray to God, who knoweth all 
things, for the simple reason that the Word com- 
manded him to pray. He began, also, to observe 
the Sabbath, that he might aid in restoring the 
day to its primitive purpose, which he now be- 
lieved to be a good one, and to meet the physical 
and spiritual needs of men. 

The reading of Holy Writ and the service of 
prayer opened his eyes to see whence he could 
obtain release from his sins and peace of soul. 
He became a Christian, and ordered his life in 
obedience to the Divine Master. 

The old soldier attended divine service that he 
might familiarize his ear to English speech. The 
desire to learn English was so overruled that he 
opened his heart to the Word of God. Right 
influence moulds in silence, and one can never tell 
how and when its good fruit will appear. 
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AMONG THE KARENS.—One of the most inter- 
esting and vigorous of foreign missions is that 
among the Karens, a small and once down-trodden 
race of Burmah. Many devoted missionaries 
had been preaching their faith to the Burmans 
for years before any one thought of laboring for 
the Karens, who seem to have taken their deliver- 


| is kept in the names of many rivers and lakes, as 





ance from old superstitions into their own hands. 


cline to be spendthrifts, and is the umpire in all 
disputes, and the executor of estates. In short, 
he is the real centre of the village life. 


—+or— 
NICOLLET. 
The memory of the French in our Western States 





than ever you saw a race-horse, for it was right after 


me. 

A wild-cat, when shot, begins to turn somersaults 
and bounce along on the ground in the direction of 
the man it was trying to kill. They die easy and 
soon, but up to the last second of their worthless 
lives they never cease to try and reach tife man they 
first set out to catch. 

I went back to camp with the old man, and had to 
listen to him pitch into me at every step about my 
foolishness in starting out without my gun.—Jndian- 
apulis Sentinel 





For the Companion. 


EGYPTIAN STORY OF THE SOUL. 


A serpent in a bush 

Hath left her summer slough, 
And she is young again, 

And shineth bright enough. 

A lily’s in a root 

All covered up with earth; 
But by-and-by the root 

Will give the lily birth. 

A hawk is 


SE. 
The egg is in the nest; 

But now the hawk is flown 
With glossy back and breast. 


The body is the slough 
That’s left for aye and aye, 
f com, the Ce A form 

tslipping and away. 
The bedy is the root 
Deep buried in the mud; 
The soul, the lily blow 
That cometh from the bud. 





Until, upon a da: 
There flyeth out «hawk. 


*Tis thus the wise of old 
Spake, on the holy Nile, 
In figures manifold, 
Of common things and vile; 
And so the lily bud, 





well as of towns and streets. La Salle, Marquette 
and Joliet are familiar this side of the Mississippi. 
They were early explorers and missionaries, leaders | 
of bands, or solitary pioneers, the first white men to | 
penetrate so far into the continent. Their story, 
romantic and heroic as it is, will often be told. It 
belongs to the early colonial history of this country 
and of Canada. But beyond the Mississippi we meet 
the name of Nicollet, also a Frenchman, whose 
story, although it goes back only about fifty years, 
nevertheless deserves to.be told. 


Joseph N. Nicollet was born in Savoy in 1786. His 
origin was humble and obscure. Asa boy he was a 
herdsman’s assistant, and he did not learn to read 
until he was twelve years old. This lack of early 
advantages did not prevent the young man from be- 
coming a proficient in mathematics at the age of 
nineteen. 

In France Nicollet was a valued member of the 
Academy of S , and for years he held a profes- 
sorship of astronomy. Financial reverses in 1830 led 
to his Te this country, and he remained here 
until his death in 1843. 

His plan upon coming here was to spend five years 
in geographical researches. The early discoveries of 
his countrymen had interested him, and he wished to 
preserve their-memory. He seems to have under- 
taken this work on his own account, with no thought 
of being employed by our Government. 

Nicollet explored on his own account much of the 
country along the Upper Mississippi. The results of 
his labor were of so great importance that the atten- 
tion of the Government was called to his work, and 
in 1838 he was oe to make a complete survey of 
all the great prairie region between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri. 

It was upon this survey that Fremont was assistant 
to the French geographer, and gained his earliest 
experience in that work and life. The general gives 
in his memoirs several pleasant and interesting no- 
tices of the man. It is easy to see, in one brief men- 
tion of him, the enthusiasm and the energy which 
raised the obscure youth to a hood of d 
ing eminence. 

“In the stir of frontier life, Mr. Nicollet felt no 
interest and took no share; horse and dog were noth- 
ing to him. His manner of life had never brought 
him into their companionship, and the congenial 
work he now had in charge engrossed his attention 
and excited his imagination. His mind dwelt contin- 
ually upon the geography of the country, the Indian 
names of lakes and rivers, and their signification, and 
upon whatever tradition might retain of former trav- 
els by early French explorers.” 

The importance of this survey was fully appreci- 
ated by the man who had it in charge. it A said 
that Nicollet paid from his own pocket the expenses 
of a botanist, that the work might be as thorough 
and plete as possible. Inex ive and limited 
as the undertaking was, it furnished a model u 
which were organized the scientific explorations of 
later years. 

The name of Nicollet deserves to be connected, as 
it is, with the lakes and streams of the region which 
he surveyed, and to be remembered by Americans 
who enjoy the fruits of the hard-earned learning of 
the poor Savoyard boy. 
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PURRING WILD-CAT. 


Even the tame cat has the reputation of being 
treacherous,—sly it certainly is when prey is its ob- 
ject; but the cat of the woods is worse than its 
domestic cousin, and one should be wary of any soft 
ways the creature takes. A sporting man tells how a 
wild-cat once tried to “make love to him.’”? He was 
stopping with an old trapper named Mann, and one 
day he incautiously ventured a short distance from 
camp without his gun. His account of his experience 
is life-like enough. 


You should just see them at it once. They have a 
seductive way of casting sly glances at you, mean- 
while purring softly as they rub up against the trees, 
and they will smile on you as sweetly as « woman. 

Then they will stop and push their claws into the 
mud and work the muscles of their feet and legs, but 
all the time they keep their eyes upon you, and you 
- ame up your mind to kill that cat or be killed 

y it. 

They won’t lose sight of you for a moment, and if 
you start to run they run after you. If you start 
toward them they will wait for you. If you stand 
still they will edge up toward you until within 
springing distance, and then, with a jump, they will 
light on your breast, and, while their teeth and fore- 
claws are employed on your face and throat, their 
hind-claws are tearing out your vitals—provided, of 
course, you have no more sense than to stand still for 
a wild-cat’s amusement. 

Well, I saw this creature purring and smiling and 
—— at me just as sweet as any woman ould do 
it, and it would rub up against the tree and look at 
me as sly and affectionate as if it was nothing but a 
sixteen-year-old school-gir); and then it would push 
its claws into the mud and then grin at me again, all 
the time working up toward me. 

I tell you I was scared almost to death. For a few 
short—very short—seconds I held my breath, and 
then I gave one horrified yell of ““O Ma-aa-n!” and, 
praise the Lord! he heard me, or I wouldn’t be with 
you to-night to tell about it. 

Well, in less than thirty seconds there was the 
sharp crack of a rifle and the amusement was ended. 
That cat, true to the wild-cat instinct, began to floun- 
der and flop and bounce along the ground while in its 
death-agony; and at every flop of the cat I ran faster 

















And so the lily bloom, 
Crowned every colonnade, 
Filled every mountain tomb, 
the-eye 


The story of the wise 
In lowly thing that lies. 





T. O. PAINE. 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 


Marie Antoinette had a passion for introducing ex- 
traordinary fashions in head-dress. One structure 
for the head, of her invention, was forty-five inches 
in height, and was composed of many yards of gauze 
and ribbon. From the folds sprung bunches of roses, 
and the entire edifice was surmounted by a waving 
plume of white feathers. “This is no daughter of 
mine!” exclaimed Maria Theresa, her mother and 
Empress of Austria, on receiving the portrait of her 
daughter. “Some mistake has occurred; this is the 
portrait of an actress.” 


The Duchesse de Chartres, determined to surpass the 
queen in the height of her head-dress, invented one 
two inches higher. It was made up of many plumes, 
waving at the top of a tower. Two waxen figures, 
representing the little Comte de Beaujolais (the 
brother of uis Philippe) in his nurse’s arms, were 
worn as ornaments. 

Beside them was a parrot picking at a plate of 
cherries; and, reclining at the nurse’s feet, was the 
waxen figure of a black boy. On different parts of 
the tower were the initials of her husband, her 
father, her father-in-law, formed with their hair. 

France and England were at war, the American 
colonies being the cause. In a naval a the 
French frigate Licorne struck her fing, ut the Belle 
Poule, another French vessel, crippled the Hector, an 
English man-of-war. 

Just as the Frenchmen were ready to board, two 
English vessels bore down to their consort’s assist- 
ance, and the Belle Poule sailed away. The English 
fleet returned to Plymouth with two prizes, the 
Licorne and a French lugger. 

The French, though they had lost a frigate, pro- 
claimed a naval victory. The queen and her ladies 
expressed their feeling by wearing head-dresses repre- 
senting the Belle Poule under full sail, ploughing the 
sea of green gauze in Rezeult of the English frigate. 
It was known as the “Coiffure Belle Poule.” 

The wife of an English officer, living in Paris, 
deeming the head-dress a lying insult to the British 
navy, determined to resent it openly. At the next 

ublic festival she appeared, carrying on her head 

ve English line-of-battle ships, a French frigate and 
a lugger. At the back an arrangement of silk and 
—— represented Plymouth harbor, into which the 

nglish ships with their prizes were entering. A 
streamer bearing the ship’s name was attached to 
each vessel, and on the edifice at the back was the 
word ‘“‘Plymouth” in glittering beads. 

The audacity of the spirited British woman struck 
every one dumb, and the chief of police invited her 
to take an early opportunity of crossing the frontier. 
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CHINESE JOKES. 


The Chinese have a publication called the Hsiao- 
Lin-Kuang, or Laughing-Book, which is printed at 
Pekin. The jests from this treasured volume, a 
number of which have been translated, seem to bear 
a certain family resemblance to funny stories the 
world over, just as some of the very best and most 
frequently told jokes of modern times are to be found 
in the writings of ancient Greeks, who perhaps stole 
them from still earlier jesters. Here are three of 
the Chinese jokes: 


Two men, Chung and Kung, are warming them- 
selves before an open stove. Chung, who is a person 
remarkable for his coolness and eee, says to 
Kung, who is an exceedingly hot-headed person, 
“My dear Kung, there is something which I would 
very much like to say to you. It relates to a circum- 
stance which I have observed for a little time past, 
and have desired to mention to you. But, bearing in 
mind the somewhat fiery and quarrelsome disposition 
which is commonly attributed to you, I have hesi- 
tated to express myself. However, I have at last 
resolved that, if I do not mention the matter to you, 
I shall do wrong, and I have consequently determined 
to ask your permission to speak to you about it.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Your coat, my dear Kung,” says Chung, quietly, 
a epor pity’ ke!” exclaimed Ki ngrily, j 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Kung, a y, jump- 
ing up and finding his coat nearly burned off. ““Why 
in the world didn’t you tell me before?” 

“There it goes! hat a frightful temper!” Chung 
murmured, as he moved away. ‘Folks told me quite 
right about you.” 

The second anecdote illustrates Chinese subtilty, 
and suggests that some negro minstrel troops must 
have drawn upon this book. 

A man who had stolen a cow was subjected to the 
torture of the kang. A passer-by, observing his sad 
state, asked him, ‘‘What did you do?” 

“Oh, nothing; I just found an old piece of rope on 
the road, and picked it up.” 

‘And is it possible that they have punished you in 
this way for simply | emg up an old piece of rope?” 

“Yes; only they found a cow at the end of the 





rope. 
he third is one of the sort of stories that, in this 
country, are conveniently _ off upon the broad 
houlders of Irish and Dutchmen. 

A courier, bearing important despatches, was given 
a horse, and told to make all possible speed toward 
his destination. Some time afterward he was found 





= the road, walking, and pushing his horse before 


im. 

*‘What in the world are you doing that for?” he 
was asked. 

“Oh,” he said, “I reflected, and I came to the con- 
clusion that we would make more speed on six feet 
than we possibly could on four.” 





AMAZED. 


The discoveries made by scientific men and invent- 
ors during the past few years have surprised the most 
intelligent people, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the simple-minded and ignorant should be still 
more amazed at the wonders thus revealed. A gen- 
tleman spent a night at the house of an old farmer, 
who, with his wife, had never been beyond the limits 
of the county in which they were born. Amused at 
their simplicity, the traveller passed the evening in 
describing some of the recent electrical discoveries. 


“Well, well,” said the old lady, “there aint nothin’ 
they don’t try to git up nowadays.” 

“No, there aint,” said ‘“‘pa.” ‘What with their 
sewin’-machines an’ patent corn-planters an’ mowers 
an’ so on, it does beat all!” 

“An’ I was readin’, not long ago, ’bout them 
cabling clean acrost the ocean. I couldn’t make no 
sense of it, but pa he reckoned it was some new way 
of telegraftin’.’ 

“Yes, that is what it meant,” said the stranger. 

“Hear that, ma!” cried the old gentleman, excit- 
edly. “He says they do. Well, I jest don’t believe 
it’s right. It ’pears to me like the doin’s of the old 
Nick hisself.” 

“It don’t seem natch’rel;” said ma, ‘‘an’ what’s 
agin nater aint right.” 

Highly amused, the stranger said, “Of course you 
have heard of the telephone?” 

They had heard of it, but did not understand. An 
pe ge ame of its mysteries was begun, which the 
old lady interrupted: ‘‘Now you don’t mean to say, 
mister, that they really talk by wire?” 

“Indeed, they do.” 

“Gracious! How far can they hear?” 

“Oh, from fifty to one hundred miles.” 

“Wh-a-a-t! I don’t b’lieve it,” said she, flatly. 

“I don’t, neither!” cried pa. 

“Now, there’s Jonas Hixon,” said ma. “He can 
talk louder’n any man I ever heard of, an’ they say 
he can call hogs two mile of a cl’ar day. He prides 
hisself on it; an’ yit if this tellyphone thing is so, 
Jonas aint nowhar.” 

“It'd cut Jonas up mightily to find out he was 
beat,” said pa. 

“So it would,” said ma. ‘An’ he’s jest gritty 
enough to goan’ hunt up one of them tellyphone 
things, an’ see which kin yell the loudest.” 

“Well, I’d hate to be within a mile of the place 
when they had their trial,” said pa. ‘It’d be enough 
to bust one’s head open to hear ’em.” 





PRE-HISTORIC VOLCANO. 


The changes which took place ages ago in the physi- 
cal formation of our earth were carried on upon an 
enormous scale. Everything was colossal in those 
early days. Continents were upheaved and depressed, 
and when animal life finally came to people the vast 
spaces, it was of a huge and monstrous type. What 
wonderful scenic efiects must have belonged to those 
ages of physical catastrophe and growth! 


Professor Baudlin-Lassalle holds that the grandest 
fire-works ever witnessed on this planet must have 
blazed aloft on the Pacific slope of our United States. 
The most active volcanoes of the present age, Mount 
Etna and Mount Sangay, have surrounded themselves 
with lava-fields varying from ten to fifty feet in 
thickness and extending over an area of half a hun- 
dred square miles. 

But the pre-historic voleano that seems to have had 
its crater somewhere on the western slope of the 
Cascade Range, Oregon, has covered a district of two 
hundred thousand square miles, with a continuous 
bed of lava of an averd¥e thickness of eighteen hun- 
dred feet. 

All the vast table-lands from the valley of the 
Klamath River in Northern California to the Okana- 
gon range in British Columbia must have been del- 
uged by a fire-stream equal in volume to the contents 
of the five great Canadian lakes and the river system 
of the Mississippi combined. 

Niagara Falls, pouring down molten lava day and 
night, would have to flow on for half a century to 
— the results of that monstrous eruption or series 
of eruptions. 

—_+o______ 


WHAT KILLED ARTEMUS WARD. 


James Parton, in writing of “Artemus Ward,” 
gives the cause of his early death in these words: 
‘‘Wherever he lectured, whether in New England, 
California, or London, there was sure to be a knot of 
young fellows to gather round him, and go home with 
him to his hotel, order supper, and spend half the 
night in telling stories and singing songs. 


“To any man this will be fatal in time; but when 
the nightly carouse follows an evening’s performance 
before an audience, and is succeeded by a journe 
the next day, the waste of vitality is fearfully rapid. 
Five years of such a life finished poor Charles 
Browne. 

‘‘He was not a deep drinker. He was not a man of 
strong appetites. It was the nights wasted in con- 
viviality which his system needed for sleep that sent 
him to his grave forty years before his time. 

“For men of his profession, for all editors, literary 
men, and artists, there is only one safety—7'eetotalism. 
He should have taken the advice of a stage-driver on 
the plains, to whom he once offered some whiskey, 
and I commend it strongly to every young man: ‘I 
don’t drink, I won’t drink! and I don’t like to see 
anybody else drink. I’m of the opinion of those 
mountains—keep your top cool. They’ve got snow 
and I’ve got brains; that’s all the difference.’ ” 


2 
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ECCENTRIC PHIN. 


Phin Wood, an eccentric farmer of Rumford, Me., 
forty or fifty years ago, was noted for two peculiari- 
ties: profanity and a fenceless farm. He owned a 
large farm, on which a lot of cattle and fifty hogs 
ran loose. There was not a fence on the farm, but 
Phin had ten trained dogs to keep his cattle and hogs 
from straying, and they did their work thoroughly 
and well. 


When Phin became a church-member, his habit of 
swearing grieved him even more than it did those 
who he: his profanity. He did his best to get the 
control of his quick temper, which provoked him 
into swearing, but now and then the temper regained 
its old power. 

Then at the next prayer-meeting after one of these 
lapses Phin would confess his wickedness, and make 
a public repentance. Once he told how, having found 
himself swearing at his oxen, he knelt right down at 
their sides, and prayed God to forgive him. 

At the prayer-meeting just after the death of his 
wife, Phin publicly expressed his sorrow over the 
bereavement, but in terms which leave something to 
be desired in point of tact. 

“She was a good wife,” said he; ‘‘a help-meet to 
me. She helped me pay for stock, and save money. 








Bretheren and sisters, I’d rather lost any pair of oxen 
in my yard than lost her.” 
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{Mr. Gray and another gentleman put the rope 
across from the railing to a tree, as far as from 

| here to Norrie Benton's, and then they hung lots 
of tooters on it’”’— 

‘What are tooters ?” I interrupted. 

“Why don’t you wait till I get through, auntie ? 
Then you will know all about it.” 

Thus admonished, I was silent, while my small 


I don’t see how I could have made such a mis- ' 
take. Then the folks all laughed, and I laughed, 
too, for hardly anybody got what they said they 
would have. They played it ever so long, and it | 
was real fun. 
“Tommy don’t like chocolate candy, so he gave | 
me his mouse, and I gave him the tooter; and he! 
blew a hole in it, so it wouldn't puff up. Now 
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EDDY’S TREASURE. 


I’ve dot somefin white and warm! 
Nobody don’t know I’ve dot it. 

Doin’ upstairs to show mamma 
What I’ve dot here in my pottet. 


Biddy laid it in the barn; 

Hark! she’s cacklin’ now about it, 
Tellin’ all the other hens; 

But she’ll have to do without it, 


Cause my mamma wants dat egg, 
Make a pie, or else a puddin’,— 
Cookies, maybe!—oh, I know 
Lots of sings dat eggs are good in. 





| 


*Tis a real beauty egg! 
You may see it dess a minute. 
Dear! vat ails my pottet now? 
Somefin wet and sticky in it. 


Oh, dear me! what shall I do? 

Egg’s all broke wight in my pottet! 
Wish dat silly, cacklin’ hen 

Maked it stronger while she’s ’bout it. 








>> 
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| niece proceeded : 


| they puff out into big colored balls, just like the 
}man had at the circus, fastened to a string,—only 
you can’t blow his up,—and mamma bought me 
one; don’t you remember ? 


| dolls and pop-corn balls and carts and candy-bags 
}and everything. And then they made us stand in 
a long row, a good ways from the rope, and told 
{us to pick out just what we wanted; then they 
blindfolded us. and told us to go and get what we 
had chosen. 


stood next. 
was blindfolded, he went straight up to a cholo- 
late mouse, and said that was it, and it wasn’t 
anywhere near the tooter, either. 


corn-ball. 
when I came to look, I had a tooter in my hand; 


“Tooters are those things you blow into, and 


“Well, they hung on lots of tooters and little 


“Tommy was at one end of the line, and I 
He wanted a tooter; but when he 





“Then it was my turn, and I wanted a pink 
I thought I went right up to it, but 


you know all about it, don’t you, auntie ? 
shall always have a rope and Mr. Gray to my 
picnics.” 


the lawn one summer afternoon. 
sunshine seemed too much for expression. 
ing a somersault, he suddenly cried,— 


And I 


Emma. C. Down. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





Allie, who was five not long ago, came in the 


other day with a bad bruise on her face. 


“TJ fell down and hit it on a big rock,” she said. 
“On a big rock ?”” echoed mamma. 
‘*Well—not such a very big rock; about a half- 


grown one, I think. 


Ros, a merry youngster of five, was playing on | 
His joy in the 
Turn- 


“JT just wish I was a little dog, so’s I could wag 


my tail!” | 
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YY 
DAISY’S FIRST PIC- Va or 
NIC. y ; 


“Well, Daisy, how did 
you enjoy the picnic yes- 
terday ?” I asked, as my 
little fly-away niece came 
running in to bid me good- 
morning. 

“Oh, it was lovely!” 
said Daisy, perching on 
the arm of my chair. 

“Tell me all about it,” I 
said, ‘“‘where you went, 
and whom you saw, and 
what you did.” 

“O auntie!” said Daisy, 
with a little sigh, ‘“‘it 
would take a whole week 
to tell you so much; but 
I'll begin. We had a 
splendid time coming home 
on the steamboat. The 
moon was just as bright 
in the water as it was in 
the sky, and the band 
played me to sleep right in 
mamma’s lap.” 

“But what did you do 
all day ?” I asked. 

“Why, auntie,” said 
Daisy, “I will tell you if 
you'll wait; I am coming 
to it. We had our dinner 
and supper on a great long 
table in the grove; and I 
sat next to some cocoanut- 
cake, and Mr. Gray said, 
‘Help yourself, my ‘dear,’ 
and I ate four pieces and 
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theught I would have an- 
other; but it went down 
the table and didn’t come,back. I told Mr. Gray | 
about it, and he said it was too bad, and he gave 
me a big slice of watermelon to pay for it. 

“I think Mr. Gray is a very nice man, and I 
shall invite him to my next party. He swung me 
after dinner, too, along with Tommy and Bessie 
Brown and Mattie, in a big swing that you had to 
be lifted into; and then we swung mamma, and 
had great fun because she squealed when she went 
up high. | 

“And then papa paid a man five cents and he | 
sét me up on a wooden horse that went round and 
round with a lot of other horses, and Tommy and 
Mr. Grant and ever so many people rode, too. 
And one little girl was afraid, and cried, ‘Take 
me off, he’s running away !’ and that made every- 
body laugh.” 

‘Well, I think you must have had a very nice 
time,” I said, as Daisy paused. 

“Why, auntie,” said Daisy, ‘I haven’t told you 
half! how could I, in one little minute? but if 
you will be patient, I will go on. I think the 
nicest thing of all—that is, except the cocoanut- 
cake and Mr. Gray—was the rope.” 

“The rope!” I interrupted, ‘‘what is that ?” 

“Why, the rope with the things on it, of 
course,” said Daisy. 

I suppose I looked mystified, for Daisy said: 
‘Don’t you know what a rope is ?” 

“T have seen ropes, but I do not know what 
particular one you refer to,” I answered. 

‘‘Why, the one with the tooters on it. 
they ever have them at your picnics ?” 

. “I think not,” I said. 

“Well,” said Daisy, with an important air, 
“there was one at my picnic, and it was just 
splendid !”" 

“Tell me about it,” I urged. 

“Why, auntie, that is just what I am trying to 


Didn’t 


For the Companion. 
THE TOP OF A WALL. 


Four jolly children, all in a row, 
And where do you think they sat? 

High on top of the garden wall; 
Now what do you think of that? 


Gracie and Teddy, Bessie and Joe, 
Up on the old stone wall, 

With never a body to call them down, 
And no one to say. ‘You'll fall!” 


Up where the breezes are cool and fresh, 





Up where the sweet birds sing, 


Way up above the flowers and grass, 
Above pussy and everything. 


Teddy is helping the birds to sing, 
Joe is on horseback grand, 
The ground looks very far off to Bess, 
But sister Grace holds her hand. 
Four jolly children, top of a wall! 
I'd like to be there, too, 
Swinging my feet, and singing a song; 
I wish I was there, don’t you? 
E. 8. TUCKER. 








For the Companion. 
MITE AND JACKE. 


Mite was a little Seabright hen, and Jack—well, 
he wasn’t her son quite; for when Mite was sitting 
upon her own little egg somebody stole it one day 
when she got off the nest to stretch her small legs 
and get the cramp out of her toes, and put in its 
place one of Buff ‘s eggs. Buff was an old Cochin. 

Mite, poor little hen! never noticed the change 
though she had much trouble in sitting upon the 
great egg. 

And she had to sit a week longer, too, which 
made her tiny comb pale; but, at last, a great 
downy ball, nearly as big as Mite herself, burst 
out of Buff's egg and went peeping after its little 
foster-mother. 

After all this trouble, Mite felt very proud of 
her great chicken, and scuffed and scratched about 
the yard very busy indeed; for it took a great 
many worms to feed him. 

How he grew! His head stretched far above 
Mite’s. The little nest got too small to hold them 





do,” said Daisy, “if you will only be patient. 





at last, and Mite’s wings could no longer do duty 





as a covering. But Jack settled the matter by 
creeping under the little hen and taking her right 
up on his back, where she sat and clucked in great 
content. 

Jack was sometimes a bad chicken, and Mite 
was obliged to punish him. She would skip and 
dance about him with ruffled plumage, scolding 
and clucking all the time, as if giving him a good 
piece of her mind; then, hopping up, seize him 
by the neck-ruff, and pull and jerk him as much 
as she was able. 

But something happened one morning which 
seemed to make Mite sad. Jack had behaved very 
queerly for some days, flapping his wings, cra- 
ning his neck, and gaping; but this morning what 
did he do but fly right up on the garden-gate and 
crow—a little hoarse, croaky crow, as if he had a 
very bad cold, or had got a kernel of corn the 
wrong way. 

But I know Mite felt as though Jack had no 
longer any use for her. She went to roost at sun- 
down with the rest of the hens. And Jack—well, 
I don’t know who kept his back warm that night. 

CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ENIGMA. 


I am a certain kind of work; 

Behead me twice, I need a mate; 
Curtail me, and you must not shirk 

If you would do me and be great; 
Now, give my first head back to me, 

Restore my tail, and, lo' I dare, 
Without the wing of bird or bee, 

To skim the sunny, summer air; 
Remove my second part, and you 

Will like me if you own a voice; 
Cut off my tail, and men will rue 

The day they take me for their choice; 
Restore all parts except my tail, 

Transpose, I strengthen every hand; 
Behead, transpose, though I cause bale, 

My praise is sung throughout the land; 
Restore my head, take out my heart, 

Transpose, if you be I, I’m guessed; 
And, though I’ve many another part, 

I think I’]l leave you at my best. 


2. 
LADDER. 
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Rounds.—A large town on 
Lake Ontario; placed in a 
recess; queerness; a medley 
of dishes set on at the same 
time; a nymph of Diana; 
graduates of a college; noth- 
ing. 

Uprights.—The author of 


— 
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one of our most popular 
songs; the day of his birth 
in 1791. 
3. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Behead a short journey, 
and leave a relative; behead 
sentiment, and leave a wing; 
behead keen, and leave a 
musical instrument; behead 
a possession, and leave con- 
dition; behead a fragrant 
flower, and leave a colored 
fluid; behead a thicket of 
bushes, and leave margin; 
behead salary, and leave 
time; behead a loose gar- 
ment worn by priests, and 
leave small animals; behead 
to break, and teave the con- 
clusion ; behead a loud noise, 
and leave an instrument be- 
longing to a row-boat; be- 
head to cleanse, and leave a 
musical instrument; behead 
the present occasion, and 
leave formerly. 

e beheaded letters name 
the first Revolutionary mar- 
tyr of rank; he was born 
on June 11, 1741. 


4, 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
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Upper left-hand square. 1, The fruit of certain 
forest trees. 2, A plant. 3, A piece of furniture. 
4, To rage. 
Upper right-hand square. 1, A fissure. 2, An an- 
cient religious or mythological book. 3, Anentrance. 
4, Fixed allowance. 
Lower left-hand square. 1, To lacerate. 2, An 
historical island. 3, To support. 4, To reprove. 
Lower right-hand square. 1, Degree. 2, A term 
used in hailing. 3, A going round. 4, A court of 
itinerant justices. RosE MADDER. 


CHARADE. 


Although my whole as “trash” is named, 
‘nc. only « » for it claimed 
behead my first and you will find 
A useful tree, in wood and rind; 
Behead my second, and you’ll see 
It leaves another forest tree. 


Conundrums, 


How would you measure the gait of a lame horse? 
With a three-foot rule. 

When did Shakespeare foretell the rise of the to- 
boggan? When he said, “Let the world slide.” 

hat bird is a good representative of the Press? 
The tailor’s goose. 

How does it show its dislike of shams? It comes 
down heavily on empty forms. 

Why is good bread like a man of good breeding? 
Both have been well raised. 

How do pirates differ from sailors? Sailors cruise 
the seas, but pirates cruise the seas and seize the 
crews, too. 

Why is a severe pain that leaves one suddenly like 
anerror? It is a missed ache (mistake). 

What is next to falling into the jaws of destruc- 
tion? Sailing in the teeth of a biting wind. 

A. M. P. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Feverfew. 

2. 1, MignOnette. 2, AmaraNTh. 
mile. 4, WallFloweR. 5, PrimrOSe. 
— ‘MONTH OF ROSEs.” 

3. 1st couplet, pet. 

2d “ vie. 6th 
7th ” 











3, CHamoO.- 
6, ClEmatiS. 


5th couplet, pie. 
bth “6 (in)vite. 
privet. 


3d ved tree. 





4th “ (un)tie. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 


vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 


WHEN NEITHER OF _THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.--Three weeks are required after the receipt 


of money by us before the date onpeete your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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MENTAL DISEASES. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal pub- 
lishes a monthly report on the progress of medical 
science, drawn from the different home and foreign 
publications. We present from a recent report some 
facts on mental‘disease, which are of popular inter- 
est. 

Unconsciousness enters into the generally accepted 
definition of epilepsy. While this unconsciousness 
is asymptom of the disease in the vast majority of 
cases, there are some exceptions. The following is a 
case in point: 

A married woman of thirty-two years had occa- 
sional epileptic attacks of the usual convulsive kind; 
but more frequently when seized, she would scream, 
turn pale, cry out, jump from the bed and run about 
the room, acting absurdly and, at times, violently. 
On one seizure she bit her husband. On coming out 
of the attack, she asked if she had done this. At 
another time, she threw the inkstand at her mother’s 
head, and fully recalled the fact herself with much 
sorrow. 

It is believed that attention in this direction would 
show a considerable number of such cases. The 
matter may have important legal bearings, inasmuch 
as epileptics who commit deeds of violence are held 
to be irresponsible on the ground of their uncon- 
sciousness. 

In the form of insanity generally known as mono- 
mania,—but for which the term paranoia is now 
preferred,—the person shows signs of mental un- 
soundness only on particular subjects, or under spe- 
cial conditions. 

Many persons who are thus partially unsound are 
attracted to this country from Germany and Italy, 
and readily pass as sane until long after their arrival, 
and rear families disposed to insanity. The propor- 
tion of such persons of German and Italian parent- 
age, tound in our asylums, is double that in the asy- 
lums of their ancestral country. 

One of the tatest medical opinions in regard to the 
use of chloral may be useful in this connection. Dr. 
Savage, of the celebrated insane asylum at Bethlem, 
England, has seen so many disastrous results from 
the abuse of the drug that he fears its introduction 
has done more harm than good. 

He says, “It is the first thing now taken by a man 
of intellect who is overworked, and is eagerly sought 
by the nervous fashionable lady; it is the temporary 
prop to the drunkard; and to the doctor, in many 
cases, it is the means of keeping a troublesome 
patient quiet.” 

————-—__—_. 
MR. SNIPPERS’S CHOLERA, 


Mr. Snippers is one of the amiable elderly gentle- 
men who have never snored in all their lives—to the 
best of their own knowledge and belief. It is a 
source of private sorrow to his family, who know 
that Mr. Snippers does snore, though he will never 
admit it. 

The other night Mr. Snippers retired to rest after 
partaking plentifully of the first watermelon that had 
come that summer to the Snippers’s mansion. Some 
time in the night he was overtaken by a most violent 
illness. He called Mrs. Snippers up, and she, startled 
out of her slumbers, found him white with pain and 
terror. 

‘My dear,” he said, very solemnly, ‘this is the first 
case of Asiatic cholera in this city. I knew it was 
coming—it was sure to come. I am the first victim— 
ah! oh!—but in my secretary there is a prescription 
for cholera that I cut out of the daily paper. There 
is one chance—oh! ah!—for life in it. Run with it to 
the apothecary’s, wake up Mr. Pestle, have him fill 
the prescription, and come back with it as quick as 
you can—oh !” 

Mrs. Snippers needed no further admonition. Like 
a dutiful and devoted wife, she flew out into the 
night with the prescription, summoned the sleepy 
apothecary by pulling violently at his night-bell, got 
the prescription filled, and rushed back to the house 
and her husband’s room, to find him--sound asleep 
and snoring loudly. 

There was no mistake about it.. She waited awhile 
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for the cholera to show itself, but Mr. Snippers con- 
tinued to snore peacefully. 

The combination of indignities was too much for 
Mrs. Snippers. She woke Mr. Snippers up, told him 
very plainly that he had been snoring awfully, and 
made him take the medicine. 

Thus the plague in the city was stayed. 


eT ee eee 
IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


It is usually gratifying to justice to see an old 
offender fall into his own snares, especially if he be a 
destroyer of the young. The Buffalo Express tells 
how a rumeeller plaintiff in court was called to a true 
account by the judge. A sixteen-year-old youth 
named Chris was brought before Justice King on 
the complaint of a saloon-keeper, who charged Chris 
with having stolen three cigars, valued at twenty-five 
cents: 


The beer-seller had brought his wife and family to 
prove the fact. Chris had no witnesses and no friends 
to defend him. 

“What was the boy doing at your saloon?” asked 
Justice King of the complaining witness. 

“He vas rinking beer.” 

‘Was he drunk?” 

“Yes, sir; he comes to my place every leedle vile, 
und gets drunk.” 

“That'll do,” said His Honor. “I'll fine him just 
one dollar, and you, Mr. Hendenmeyer, may s 
over to that desk and pay a fine of ten dollars—the 
utmost the law allows. have arraigned you on a 
charge of selling liquor to a minor, and you are con- 
victed on your own testimony.” 

a _ hymn of old Sternhold and Hopkins quaintly 

uts it: 
P “The wicked stick fast in the pit 
That they themselves prepared; 
And in the net that they did set 
Their own feet fast are snared.” 


—————— 
STARCH FOR BRUISES. 


Too many medicines named in the “family column” 
for emergency use are articles which are not com- 
monly on hand in the family stock. There is nothing 
far-fetched, however, in starch, as most h hold 








Barry’s Tricopherous—oldest and best hair prepa- 
ration in the world, invariably forces new growth. [Adv. 
———>——_ ——— 

For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 


—_—_—__>_—__——_- 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAtR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the Worid. [Adv. 





Ask your Dealer for the PATENT 


MUNROE INGRAIN WATT, PAP 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


M’f’rs of Wall Paper and the 


“EFFICIENT” Shade Roller. 


“ODD THINGS” FOR WALLS. 
4206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Ditson & Co.'s Sunday School Music 


with the very t, and no Sunday School man- 
agement should adopt a new Singing Book without 
carefully examining one of their “tried and 
true” Sunday School Song Books. 
40 cts., $4.20 per doz.) Rev. C. L. 
Voices of Praise utchins. Music and poetry. dig- 
p— classical, but not dull. Very large collection 
‘or money. 

'35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) by Mrs. 
on the Way lewett, a Per nea by Dr. 
Holbrook, whose noble compositions are known and 
loved in all the churches. 

r doz.) J. H. Ten- 


35 cts., $3.60 
0 Pr ‘omise Gy and Rev. £. A. Hoffman. One 
es! 
60 doz.) L. O. Emerson 
Song, Worship sna"w. FO Perwinr beth celebrated 
comp. 


ers, composers and leaders. 
For other good books, send for lists and catalogues. 
For a lovely little book for the young children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than F: H FLO 
25 ets., $2.40 per doz.) Emma Pitt. Sweet eens cee 
usic, Pretty Pictures. Mailed for Retail 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











always have a little of it in store. A writer in the 
Journal of Chemistry says: 


Take a little starch or arrow-root, and merely 
moisten it with cold water, and lay it on the injured 
part. This must be done immediately, so as to pre- 
vent the action of the air upon the skin. However, 
po me 4 be applied some hours afterwards with good 
effects. 

I learned this when a resident of France. It may 
already be known here, but I have met with none 
emeng my acquaintances who seem to have heard of 
t 


The old remedy, raw meat, is not always at hand, 
and some children have an insurmountable repug- 
nance to let it be applied. 

I always make use of the above remedy when my 
children meet with an accident; there is nothing un- 
pleasant in its use, and it keeps down swelling, and 
cleanses and facilitates the healing of scratches when 
the little ones fall on the gravel in the garden, or get 
other little hurts. 

——_———————_—. 


A MOTHER’S FORTITUDE. 


“The most beautiful hand is the hand that gives,” 
it is often said; but self-sacrifice that parts with the 
hand itself deserves another degree of praise. A 
western paper narrates how a mother in Dakota, not 
long ago, sacrificed her hand to save her children 
from a horrible death : 


In a frame house at Woonsocket, Dak. Ter., last 
January, @ woman was cooking supper over a gaso- 
line stove, while her two little children were playing 
on the floor. In turning around her dress-sleeve 
caught the gasoline faucet and turned it on. 

She noticed the liquid running out, and turned it off. 
Some, however, had fallen in the tea-kettle. When 
the water was fairly boiling she — uP the kettle 
to carry it into another room. She had hardly taken 
a step when the gasoline exploded and the flames 
burst out. 

She ran to the door to throw it out, but the door 
would not open. To drop the flaming kettle meant 
death to her children. So the brave little woman 
clung to the kettle while her hand was being burned 
toacrisp. The oil soon burned itself out. 

The next day the woman’s hand was amputated. 
It was a noble example of self-sacrificing love, show- 
ing how much pain a mother will endure for the sake 

her children. 
—_—__4—_—_ 


STALLION AND BEAR. 


The herds of the stockmen located near the haunts 
of the grizzly sometimes suffer from the carniverous 
appetite of these fierce brutes. For “Old Ephraim,” 
as the mountaineers call the grizzly, is large and 
strong enough to kill a full-grown steer. One bear, 
however, met with his match in a vicious stallion, 
kept on a ranch in Montana. 


The stallion had been grazing, during the day, near 
a thicket of bushes. Towards evening the stockmen 
were surprised to see him come galloping home, with 
three or four long gashes in his haunch. 

The cow-boys, knowing that he had been attacked 
by a grizzly, rode off to the thicket to hunt the bear. 
ye on the thicket being surrounded, the 
bear sallied forth, evidently in a bad temper. A 
spirited fight ensued, and it was not until the grizzly 
had made several charges that he was killed. 

On examining his y, it was found that his under 
jaw was broken, and part of his face smashed in, 
evidently by the stallion’s hoofs. 

When the bear leaped upon the feeding horse, he 
had failed to kill his victim by a single stroke. e 
strong stallion had shaken off the bear, and then 
kicked out behind with such force as severely to 
damage his foe. 

————_—_. 


NEVER OUT OF STYLE. 


Good, old-fashioned h ty and morality are qual- 
ifications that never go out of date, and the Ten 
Commandments have a wisdom that is ever new. 

Advice that embodied this truth was given by an 
Irishwoman to a man who intended going into busi- 
ness. 

“Take me advoice and start a provision - store, 
Misther Murphy. It’s always looky and always safe. 
Stock it wid honest bafe an’ hams. -goods and 
sich goes out of fashion, but a lig o’ mutton an’ 
righteous d’alin’ is always in demand!” 


—_———_¢————— 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE PIG. 


A poor Irishman was standing in the door of his 
little cabin, clothed with corduroy breeches and gray 
stockings. 

A pig was playing inside with his children. A pass- 
ing Englishman said to him: ‘My good fellow, why 
do you allow that pig in your house?” 

“Hasn’t the house every accommodation that a 
reasonable pig could require?” answered Pat. 
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My Trouble inactivity of the 
Kidneys and Liver. My disordered 
stomach loathed food. Dartin ins 
in the back and shoulders made t al- 
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vorite Remedy. Presently my ap 
tite improved and I felt strong. The 
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Driven out of Me. 


My stomach was less sour. The 











since, For all complaints of the skin, 

blood, liver and kidneys, there is no 

medicine equal to Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy.— 
ym Balstead, of Seaman’s Express, 53 Harrison Street, 
ew York. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 


Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 

Send 2-cent stamp to Dr, Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y.. 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 














The doctor and the letter-carrier are not talking about 
a case of serious illness. They have simply suspended 
work to discuss the merits of their shoes. +The letter- 
carrier says the James Means $3 Shoe is the best in the 
world, ne doctor denies it, and says that the James 
Means $4 Shoe is better. Considering the needs of each, 
they are both right. ‘inet teaditiees 


Button, Lace and Congress Shoes. Ask your retailer 
for the JAMES ME S $4 SHOE or the JAMES 
MEANS $3 SHOE, according to your needs. Pos- 
tively none _— unless our stamp appears plainly on 
the soles. e 


JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


Will not wear so long as the 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE, 


Because it is made for men whose occupations are such 
as lead them to call for a lighter and more dressy shoe 
than the JAMES MEANS 83 SHOE. Our $3 Shoe 
has established for itself a permanent reputation for 
comfort and durability such as no other shoe has ever 
known in the history of the trade. No competitors are 
able to aperoseh it. The James Means $4 Shoe is 
light and stylish, and it is as durable as any shoe of its 
weight ever manufactured. We confidently assert that 
in every vital respect the James Means Shoe is 
equal to the hand-sewed shoes which have hitherto been 
retailed at $6 or $7. It has a kid top and seamless calf 
vamp. It has a perfectly smooth bottom inside, It fits 
like a stocking, and requires no “‘breaking in,” 
being perfectly easy the first time it is worn. 
ames Means & Co.’s Shoes were the first in this coun- 
ry to be extensively advertised. If you have been dis- 
appointed in other advertised Shoes, your experience 
ought to teach you that it is safer to buy shoes made by 
the leaders of a system, rather than those made by the 
followers. ‘These shoes are sold by the best retailers 
throughout the United States, and we will ace them 
easily within your reach, in any State or Territory, if 
you will send us a postal card. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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For House Cleaning Pearline has no Equal. 
Saves Time, Money, and Gives Most Satisfactory Results. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TRY IT! 








having it fit neatly and in good taste. 


“In the Sweet Bye-and-Bye” 


all trouble and annoyan 


others. 


other neck and cuff wear. - Meantime, we 





4 14°4°4 under the 
Who is not irritable 2%. "5 
a badly fitting collar, and who does not feel uncomfortable 
at the sight of one? There is no article in a well-dressed 
man’s outfit that is more important or more conspicuous 
than his COLLAR, and care must be exercised to insure 


ce from wearing im- 
perfectly laundered collars and cuffs will have 
passed away, for people will then have dis- 
continued the habit of wearing any other than 
the “LINENE” Collars and Cuffs; as they 
fit better, feel better, and look better than all 
When that time comes, we shall not 
be obliged to spend our money in informing 
the public of their great superiority over all 






advise any who have not already adopted 


them, and who cannot obtain them at their furnishing stores, to send 25 cents to the 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass., when they will 
receive by return mail sample box of ten Collars or five pairs of Cuffs; or a sample 
Collar and pair of Cuffs will be sent by mail to any who may wish to see the goods, 
and will send their size and 6 cents. Illustrated Catalogue free. Mention Companion. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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LOST ON THE MOUNTAIN. 





There had been much chaffing among the guests | 


I had not gone fifty yards when I reached a deep 
gulch that yawned at my very feet. I tried another 
course, but immense bowlders and fissures pre- 
sented themselves as obstacles. With a sinking 
heart I saw the evening mists rising slowly from 
the ground, shrouding the trees and rocks with 
their thick, dark veil. 

I have always heard that people who lose them- 
selves also lose their senses. I was no exception 
to the general rule, or I should not have fatigued 
myself by dashing about to right or left aimlessly. 
The utter silence and loneliness were so fearful up 
there that even the sound of my own footsteps 





| was grateful to my ears. 


I called out now and then, but there was no echo 


of the Galbraith Hotel, in East Tennessee, about to my voice,—it seemed to sink muffled in the 
the ascent of Mount Short. The mountain frowned ground. To add to my dismay, a long, deep roll 
down on us, perpendicular, stony, destitute of | of thunder shook the earth. 


paths, and clothed with trees and shrubs to the | 


I knew by this time people were out seeking for 


top, so that the climber might easily be led astray, | me, but I knew, too, that I had wandered so far 


and lost on the summit. It was 
not an isolated peak, but only 
the highest point on a mountain 
ridge which stretched indefinite- 
ly eastward. 

The hote! guests, with stories in 
their minds of people wandering 
in the mountains all night, and 
having their friends in the valley 
hunting for them with torches, 
and making night hideous with 
horn-blowing and shouts, deter- 
mined that it was safest to make 
the ascent in large parties. 

“You'll join us, won’t you?” 
said my friend, Captain W——, 
to me. ‘About ten of us are 
guing up, and, as it’s clear this 
morning, we shall have a fine 
view. We're going to take a 
lunch up there, and not come 
down until evening.” 

“It’s utterly impossible for me 
to go this morning,” Isaid. “I'll 
join you this afternoon.” 

“If you can find us,” he 
laughed. ‘There are twenty 
ways of climbing up, and how 
do you know you’ll hit upon the 
one we choose. Up there it is a 
trackless forest, and unless you 
happen to come directly upon 
us you'll be lost, sure.” 

“T’'ll risk it," I answered. ‘I suppose people | 
can always scramble down a mountain, if they | 
don’t happen to go up in the usual track.” 

“You’re very much mistaken. The coming 
down is more dangerous than the going up; and, 
in fact, when you’re lost, you don't know whether 
you are ascending or descending. I’ve climbed 
the mountain myself, so you’d better take my 
advice, and join our party.” 

But that I did not intend doing. Nothing to me 
was more wearisome than the small talk in which 
people with diverse tastes, in search of the pict- 
uresque, are sure to indulge. I presume I am of 
an unsocial turn; but much of my life has been 
spent in solitary communings with nature, and, 
from the force of old habit, an inappropriate word, 
or even look, will destroy my enjoyment of the 
most beautiful landscape. 

I, however, thought that if I was to go up the 
mountain alone, and get my impressions of it un- 
disturbed until I reached the summit, I might 
afford to descend it with my gay friends. I should 
have had my own secret hour of perfect enjoy- 
ment, which nothing could mar. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, therefore, 
I commenced the ascent. It was fatiguing and 
very tedious, as I stopped on every projecting 
ledge to get views of the valley. But, to my sur- 
prise, I found it was completely hidden by the 
masses of foliage around me. 

But the flora of the mountain was beautiful. 
The soft, green tendrils of the maiden’s-hair fern 
trailed over the ground, and hung in festoons over 
the great gray bowlders. In gathering it, and 
hunting choice specimens of the broad fronds of 
another fern, I presume I must have lost, at least 
an hour, if not more, and strayed far, not from 
the path, for there was none, but from the direc- 
tion I had been instructed to take. 

I lost all care for the beauties of nature when I 
looked at my watch and saw how I had lingered 
on the way. When I reached the summit, the sun 
was sinking, and my heart sank too, for in that 
wilderness how could I hope to find my friends ? 

They had told me they would be near the tall 
pine, a landmark for miles around. As I ascended, 
from time to time, I caught a glimpse of it, but, 
now that I had reached the level, it was no longer 
visible among the other trees. 

I walked as rapidly as I could in the direction I 
thought it might be, shouting aloud at every step, 
but bowlders and underbrush arrested me at every 
turn. 

Exhausted, I paused, and tried to collect my 
thoughts. 

It was now nearly six o'clock, and my friends 
must have given me up and descended, and we 
must have missed each other on the way. 

The only thing left for me to do was to get down 
as quickly as I could, and before nightfall if pos- 
sible. 

I knew it was impossible to follow the course I 
had taken in coming up, but I fancied that I could 



















that the chances were 
slight that I would be 
found before morning, 
ifthen. I strained my 
ears to hear some dis- 
tant sound, and, sink- 
ing at the foot ofa tree, 
I uttered scream after scream. 

Suddenly and noiselessly, as a being of the mist 

itself, a figure stood before me. It was almost 

sundown; and, in an opening, the form of a tall, 

slim girl, barefoot, and with a shaw] tied over her 

head, stood out against the sky. 

“Thank Heaven!” I cried, springingup. ‘I’ve 

been lost for hours. You can guide me from this 

terrible place.” 

‘I kem to see dad and mam,” she said, in a soft, 

monotonous voice ; ‘‘but the mounting got wrapped 

up in fog, and I sorter got lost over yander in the 

gorge. When you called out, I thought maybe it 
was them a-wantin’ me. But it aint,” she ended, 

with a heavy sigh. 

“Do your parents live near here?” I asked. 
“Do take me to them, and if it is too late for me 
to return to the hotel, perhaps they will lodge me 
to-night. Iam drenched by the fog, and I feel ill.” 
She paused a long time, and impatient as I was, 
the strange look in her great solemn eyes gave me 
@ queer sensation. 

‘You can’t see ’em,’’ she said. ‘They lives 
way up the mounting, under the big bowlders, 
and they has no fire to warm you. They don’t 
want no strangers round.” 

“But surely you're not going to leave me here.” 
Iwas getting frightened at the girl’s strange ways. 
‘‘Take me where you live, and I will pay any one 
well who will guide me home.” 

“TI lives down yander, with Auntie Becker,” she 
said, pointing through the mist. 

‘‘Well, take me to Auntie Becker, or anywhere,” 
I cried, thoroughly unnerved. 

I was so distressed at my own situation, that I 
paid no attention to the singularity of the girl’s 
parents choosing the top of a bleak mountain for 
a habitation, and living under the bowlders, as she 
said. This mountain girl seemed to me rather 
idiotic. 

But she told me to follow her, and steered her 
way through the stones and fog with a celerity and 
ease that were marvellous. I kept close to her, 
and sometimes when the outlines of her. figure 
became indistinguishable in the fog and gathering 
darkness, I would call to her to stop. She did so 
silently, but it was impossible to engage her in 
conversation. 

All my questions but one met with that same 
blank silence. I happened to remark that her par- 
ents must find it very cold in the winter, and she 
laughed derisively. 

“Taint cold on the mounting when you has 
piles of leaves and straw fur a kiver, and light 
wood knots ter build a fire. I kindles ’em, and 
we has rousin’ fires when I goes up the mounting 


MANDY. 





certainly make my way down anvwhere, even if 
{ found myself a long distance from the hotel. 








| Auntie Becker’s now.” 


to keep company with dad and mam. There’s| 


A blessed sense of relief came to me when I saw 
a bright light streaming out, some little distance 
below us, and I at the time gave little attention to 
the girl’s strange words. The maid of the mist 
had proved a safe guide, after all. We reached a 
clearing, and then found ourselves before a small 
cottage. 

The door was open, and a tall, gaunt woman 
stepped out hurriedly to meet us. | 

“Be that you, Mandy?” she cried. ‘I was} 
gittin’ that oneasy that I calk’lated goin’ up the | 
mounting ter hunt you. Massy sakes! who has 
you got thar?” ‘ 

Finding that Mandy, preserving her stolid si-| 
lence, had stepped into the house, I made all nec- 








essary explanations. | 


“Come right in and sot down,” said Mrs. | 
Becker, hospitably. ‘Take this cheer by the fire, | 
and dry yerself. Well, well! come from Gal- | 
braith’s, did yer, and got lost? Why, Galbraith’s 
‘way on t’other side the mounting, 
a good five mile from here. You 
must hev got turned round consider- 


able. And Mandy brunged you 
straight, did she? Well, that’s 
quare.” 


“‘Why is it queer ?” I asked, look- 
ing at Mandy, who stood at some 
distance from us, with her hands | 
clasped, gazing intently at an | 
old-fashioned spinning - wheel. 
The woman sighed, and touched 
her own forehead. 

“‘She’s tetched thar,” she said, 
in a low voice. ‘‘Jes’ as likely as 
not she’d hey lef’ yer on the 
mounting. She’s that aggerva- 
tin’ when the fit’s on her yer 
can’t calk’late on nothin’.” 





kind of zigzag route, so it was some time before 


we reached the valley. When we came to the 
valley road, my guide stopped, pointed towards 
the west, saying, “Thar!” and sprang as nimbly 
as a goat up the rocky ascent. 

I stopped for a minute, and watched her. 

Poor girl, whose young life was spent in com- 
munings with the mountains and the dead! Think 
of such alife in your happy homes, surrounded 
by loving cares and warm hearts ! 

Marie B. WILLIAMS. 
+> 


CHILDREN’S POETS. 


“And I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children, 
Than the laureate of a king.” 


ter 


For the Companion. 


A FIRE ON THE EVERGLADES. 
A Deserted Cabin. 


We had landed on the south coast of Florida, and, 
proceeding to explore the near country, we came to 
a swamp island near a belt of forest close to the ever- 
glades. Some one had built a comfortable hut of 
pine logs there, and started a little plantation of 
bananas and pineapples; there were six or eight 
young cocoa palms, too, which looked as if they 
might have been transplanted; also a patch of rankly 
growing sugar-cane, and four or five little fig-trees. 
A plot as large as a ship’s deck had been cleared off 
quite carefully and set with strawberries, but the 
vines were now growing in a tangle with a lot of 
melons. 

Inside the hut there was a rusted stove, a narrow 
berth-bed,with two blankets still on it, a rough table, 
a bench, a quantity of tinware, and two or three 
kettles. An old sack contained a few pounds of flour, 





“She said she had gone up 
there to see her parents.” 

“Pore critter! They both died 
nigh on ter three year ago, with 
typhoid fever. It was their last 
wish ter be buried on the mount- 
ing, fur my brother Stephen (her 
dad) had been borned and lived 
all his life on this here mounting 
farm. It’s Mandy’s now, and I 
lives here ter tek care of her.” 

“But how did she lose her 
mind ?” 

“Well, she cried and went on 
awful arter her dad and mam 
died, and then she tuck a sick- 
ness they calls meningity. She 
was plum crazy when she got 
well, and I tuck her ter a great 
mad-doctor in Knoxville. Ef 
you'd b’lieve it, that gal runned 
away and come here, all the way on foot, by her 
lone self. Twicet I tried it, and twicet she done 
the same thing. Then they tolt me twan’t no use 
ter tek her from here. She’s bound ter see the 
mounting all the time, and she gits mad and ravin’ 
away from it.” 

“But don’t you feel uneasy sometimes when 
she’s wandering >” I asked. 

‘‘What’s the use? Ropes couldn't hold her 
when she wants ter go up the mounting, and she 
don’t go nowhar 
else. She ‘lows 
her dad and mam 
air up thar, and 
that they comes 
and talks ter her. 
But times ’tween 
the fits she’s 


crazy. She’ll spin 
at her mam’s 
spinnin’ - w heel 
thar all day, and 
sometimes all 
night, too. She’s 
makin’ ready ter 
go at it now. 
Well, anyhow, 
she aint onhap- 
py-” 

I looked at the 
tall, thin figure, 
the pale, pretty 
face, the large, 
gray eyes, with 
their restless, 
seeking look, and 
wondered if her 
pathetic delu- 
sions did not 
bring some com- 
fort. 
Mrs. Becker 
gave me supper 
and a comfort- 
able bed, but, at 


GUIDED DOW 


monotonous whirr of the spinning-wheel. 
Bright and early the next morning, with Mandy 
for my guide, I started for Galbraith’s. 


easy when you gits down thar.” 
















intervals through the night I could hear the 


“She'll tek you straight, till you gits to the 
valley,”’ said Mrs. Becker, ‘‘but she aint goin’ to 
leave the mounting one step. You'll find yer way 


Silently we descended. The sides of the ridge 


and in another were several quarts of beans, 

It did not appear to be a hunter’s camp,— a make- 
shift place, made habitable for a few weeks, and then 
| deliberately abandoned,—but rather like some set- 

tler’s serious effort to make a home for himself. As 

it had evidently been deserted for some months, we 
' deemed it excusable to take temporary possession, it 
| being in that wholly uninhabited district to the west 
| of the little Millsboro’ Inlet, where our schooner lay 
| at anchor. 

It lies a mile or more inland from the bay, and at 
about the same distance from the small river which 
flows into the bay from the northwest. 

To reach it you cross a belt of rather dry, sandy 
soil, with some scrubby pines, and come gradually to 
the borders of the swamp inland, where the vegeta- 
tion becomes at once tropical, luxuriant, and tangled. 

The little plantation was on a tract of soil interme- 
diate between that of the sand.belt and the swamp. 
To the west of it, on the swampward side, lay a dense 
forest of at least two miles’ breadth, consisting of 
palmetto, bay, magnolia, cypress, hickory, gum, and 
even oak and cedar, interlaced with bamboo, reeds, 
and a profusion of running vines. 

Paths there were none, save the “run-ways” of wild 
animals; but once through this forest-belt, the true 
everglades open to the eye, miles on miles of level, 
flat land, which, at the time of our sojourn, presented 
one wide, dun expanse of dense high-grown water- 
grass. 

The effect upon the eye is like that of the ocean, on 
suddenly reaching the beach, for the shores of this 
vast sea of reeds were well defined. 

Not a trace of water, however, reveals itself as one 
looks across the grassy plain; the shallow sea is hid- 
den by the reeds. 

Earlier in the year, water to the 
depth of three feet or more cov- 
ers the entire plain, and the water- 
grass presents a uniform, fresh, 
vivid green appearance; in fact, 
these flats are generally spoken of 
as everglades, that is, ever verdant 
in appearance. 
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the grass looked 
sere and dry, and 
there was not 
much depth of 
water beneath the 
thick mat of roots. 

Looking out 
from the edge of 
the woods across 
this wide expanse, 
the only objects 
which broke up 
the monotony of 
the flat were cer- 
tain gray, half- 
misty, dome- 
shaped eminen- 
ces, that rose out 
of the grassy sea 
at distances from 
each other vary- 
ing from one to 
ten miles, or more. 

They resembled 
nothing so much 
as great, gray, 
rounded stones, 
but they are in 
reality little islets, 
onsi sting each of 
a rocky hummock densely wooded with cypress, 
casena, bamboo, gallberry and tyty bushes, and these 
in turn all thickly draped with the gray, trailing 
moss which forms so characteristic a feature of these 
Southern swamps, so that at a distance they appear 
like solid gray masses. 

We are assured on good authority that the whole 
plain is composed of a stratum of lime rock, which 
everywhere closely approaches the surface. It is this 
impervious bed of rock which so persistently retains 
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here and there, are nodules on a vast scale, rising 
from the great bed of limestone beneath. 

Often these singular eminences are hollow; that is, 
they contain caverns, excavated by the action of 
water trickling through the crevices of the rock. 

There are rumors, too, generally set afloat by hunt- 
ers, that these hummocks have sometimes been found 
on fire in the depths of the rocky masses, as if from 
the action of water on quick lime. These stories, 
and the appearance of smoke rising for weeks or 
months from some of the hummocks, have given rise 
to conjectures that there is a volcano in these parts. 


Mysterious Islets. 


Matthew Dole, one of our guides, used confidently 
to relate to us that some of these gray, misty-looking 
islets, far off toward the middle of the everglades, 
are still the abode of the remnant of the once-dreaded 
tribe of Seminoles; and that in these remote retreats 
the Indians still preserve their liberties, and jeal- 
ously guard the secrecy of their seclusion by remorse- 
lessly putting to death every white hunter who 
chances to reach them. 

These stories added to the interest with which we 
cast our glances toward these singular gray islets, 
and probably contributed to the zeal with which we 
set off one morning, across the marshes, on an ex- 
ploring expedition, to see what we could discover. 

We were burdened, of course, with the usual 
impedimenta of camp outfit, provisions, guns, etc. ; 
and as the crossing these flats, through reeds and 
grass as tall or taller than one’s head, growing out of 
a foot or more of water, would be a wet and well-nigh 
impossible task, we hit on the expedient of taking 
three hard-pine boards from our schooner, with which 
to improvise a movable “sidewalk.” 

The boards were each fifteen feet in length by a 
foot in breadth; and, by projecting them out upon 
the grass,—giving them a lateral as well as a forward 
motion, so as to bend the stalks on which they were 
to rest all over in one direction,—we found that we 
could move out upon the marsh dry shod. 

It was a rather slow mode of progression; for the 
rear board had to be taken up and passed forward 
us soon as all hands had got footing on the two 
forward boards, and a great many shifts were re- 
quired to accomplish a mile. No better plan, how- 
ever, suggested itself to us; and this, but for its 
tediousness, answered very well. 

Our two native Floridan hunters, Matthew and 
William Dole, undertook the task of shifting the 
boards, while the rest of us, six in number, were 
rather heavily laden with the necessary packs, guns, 
and camping utensils. The party consisted of Cap- 
tain Halleck, U. 8. A., Lieutenant Farnsworth, Skip- 
per Harris, of our coaster, a young gentleman named 
Driscoll from Cincinnati, and Master Ned Halleck, a 
youthful hunter of fourteen, nicknamed the ‘“Bear- 
hunter,” besides the present writer. 

At intervals narrow lagoons, or sloughs, of open 
water were encountered. These, for the most part, 
we were able to bridge over, and a little past noon, 
we reached one of the hummocks, though not the 
one that we had originally intended to visit. They 
are sufficiently alike, however. That which we first 
examined was about an acre in extent, and presented 
the appearance of a uniform gray mound on all sides. 

So dense were the accumulations of moss on the 
cyptesses which crown the little elevation that 
scarcely a break anywhere appeared in the continuity 
of contour. Certain traces, resembling paths in the 
grass and reed-beds along the borders of the islet, 
indicated that the thicket might be the retreat of wild 
animals. After examining these for some minutes, 
our friend Matthew decided that these paths might 
be made ‘by a ba’r, or it might be a painter.” 

“But is it possible to beat through so dense a 
cover?” questioned Captain Halleck, doubtfully. 

“Wal, you may be sure any one of them varmints 
can go through thar a sight faster’n you or I kin, 
cap’n,” observed our hunter friend, with a grin; 
“but Bill here an’ I has a way of startin’ game out’n 
these ’ere hommocks, when the weather’s favorable, 
as ’tis to-day,” he added. 

‘How is that, Matt?” said the lieutenant. 

“I dunno as you gents would ’prove of sech huntin’, 
ez it’s not very sportsmanlike, they say. You see, a 
man might work an hour or two cuttin’ a path in 
there, but that ’ere moss is ez dry’s tinder. Jest 
tech it afire, and it’ll run all through thar in a few 
minutes.” 

“Well, it’s worth trying,” remarked Captain Hal- 
leck. ‘But how will you manage it?” 

“Wal, of course we fires it on the wind’ard side. 
So, as the wind to-day, what thar is on’t, is sou’west, 
we'll fust make round ter that side and leave our 
packs. I should say we might stack ’em on one of 
the boards. Then you gents had better take the 
other two boards, and make round to leeward of the 
hommock on ’em, with yer guns, while Bill and I 
make shift to set the moss afire. Ef so be thar’s 
any critter speelin’ round in thar, he’ll’be makin’ out 
on t’other side, an’ you may be in fer a shot at some- 
thin’.”’ 

A Novel Expedient. 


Matthew’s plan of operations being quite simple, 
we proceeded to execute it, and in the course of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes had taken up the positions 
advised by him, and were awaiting the result. Wil- 
liam and he were now on the opposite side of the 
islet from us. 

Smoke was soon seen rising in that quarter, and 
immediately a crackling and roar began to be heard; 
the fire ran through the moss quite rapidly, and in- 
volved much of the dry brush. The column of smoke 
increased, and in the course of five minutes the very 
centre of the knoll was seen to be blazing up high 
into the sky above us. 

We of the shooting party were crouching, mean- 
time, on our boards, sixty or seventy yards away on 
the leeward side. A sudden stir of the reeds close 
up to the mossy border of the bamboo and gallberry 
bushes attracted the attention of the lieutenant. 

“Something’s creeping out there into the marsh. 
It’s worming along under the grass!” he called out. 

Several guns at once covered the point indicated, 
when our young comrade Ned caught sight of it, as 
he thought, and shouted, “It’s a big snake!” 


! 








Whether he was correct or not we never ascertained, 
for a snapping of twigs on our side of the hummock 
now suddenly attracted our attention, accompanied 
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by an angry snarl, and there leaped out two wildcats, 
followed a moment later by a third. 

Our companion, Mr. Driscoll, got a shot at the last 
one, but they all three gained the cover of the grass. 
We could see them squirming along through it. 

The sight of the grass moving in so lifelike a man- 
ner excited our younger sportsman, so much that he 
opened fire with his Winchester, and, though he stood 
little chance of killing the cats, the report of his 
piece frightened them, and that caused them to run, 
instead of creeping off, leaping so high that their 
backs could be seen above the top of the grass. Cap- 
tain Halleck fired at one of them, which presented a 
good mark for the gun, and wounded it. 

Making our way along on the boards to the spot 
where the cat had fallen, we found the little beast at 
its last gasp, yet hissing, spitting, and clawing at 
everything within its reach. It was very prettily 
marked, being mottled rather differently from individ. 
uals of its species which I have seen farther North. 

No other game, that we saw, came out of the burn- 
ing knoll. These cats probably subsist on the various 
water birds which have their dwelling in the marshes. 

The fire crept slowly over the islet, and amongst 
the dry reeds along the borders of it. Matthew im- 
proved the opportunity to make coffee, boiling it over 
a little fire of the reed stalks, and after a hasty lunch, 
we proceeded to explore the next hummock which 
lay half a mile to the southwest of us. 


Exploring the Islands. 


This second islet was found to differ in no esssential 
particular from the first. A bear was sighted at the 
mouth of a path opening back among the mossy 
brush; but, although William followed the path in to 
near the centre of the thicket, and we afterwards 
fired the brush, nothing further was seen of the ani- 
mal. Having examined it sufficiently we went on to 
a third knoll, somewhat larger in extent than the oth- 





effort to unearth the panther whose cry we had heard 
from his haunts in the adjoining hummock. The 
brush of the islet was burned and a path cut across 
it; but the beast had probably taken refuge if one of 
the holes, or dens, among the rocks. Driscoll and 
William heard its snarls several times, but were un- 
able to drive it out of its retreat. 

The captain and the skipper also explored the bayou 
to the west of us for several miles along its course, 
and found it impassable. So at our evening gather- 
ing that day it was decided to visit, next forenoon, 
several large knolls in sight to the southward. This 
second night on the flat was destined, however, not 
to pass without adventure of a more thrilling kind 
than we had thus far experienced. 


On Fire. 


Not long after midnight, I was awakened by a stir 
in camp, and looking around, saw Matthew, who had 
risen and who stood looking. I noticed, too, that the 
wind wus blowing quite hard, and also that the stars, 
which had been shining btightly when I fell asleep, 
were overcast. 

“What is it, Matthew?” I said. 

“Ah, you’re awake then, major!” he replied, turn- 
ing his face toward me; ‘‘wal, now, jest git up here 
and take a look, and see what you think of this 
*ere.”* 

I unrolled myself from my two blankets, and im- 
mediately on rising was struck by a dull, red glow, or 
glare, all along the northern and northwestern hori- 
zon. I perceived, too, that what I had at first taken 
for clouds in the sky was smoke; I smelled if dis- 
tinctly now that I had got up. 

“Why, Matt, there’s a big fire off there!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s so,” replied our hunter friend. 

“What is it m?” I questioned; “is there much 
woodland up in that direction?” 





A FIRE ON THE EVERGLADES. 


ers, and differing from them in having far fewer trees 
upon it, and little or no brush and moss, it being for 
the most part a mere naked ledge of limestone, with 
no soil for vegetation to take root in. 

At the highest point, it rose to a height of some 
thirty-five or forty feet above the marsh about it; and 
Matthew discovered the entrances to several caves, 
into one of which he and Master Ned penetrated for a 
distance of fifty feet or more, where he found a 
“room” eight or ten feet in width and almost five 
feet high. 

No attempt was made to explore the other caves, 
and we presently set off to reach three other hum- 
mocks which lay about a mile to the westward. 

One of these was densely covered with brush, the 
two others mere bare ledges like the one which we 
had last visited. A little beyond the ledges a bayou 
meandered through the grass-flat, having a general 
course of north and south. Ducks and other water- 
birds were moving about it. 

The afternoon being now well advanced, it was 
thought best to camp here, as there was ample space 
on the rocks to set up our tents and mosquito-bars. 
The dry grass would suffice for bedding with which to 
cushion the ledges, while the larger stalks would an- 
swer in place of better fuel. 

Seldom have I witnessed a more beautiful sunset; 
and never, I think, have I passed a night under cir- 
cumstances so strange and amidst scenery and sur- 
roundings so peculiar. There was an indescribable 
ruddy sheen of the twilight on the sere expanses of 
marsh-grass, lightened here and there by a silvery 
reflection from the water. The gray, half-submerged 
domes of the scattered hummocks were for a few 
moments tinted almost crimson; and then all these 
hues fading out, the slaty gray of night gathered 
over the sea-like expanse. A chorus of frogs blended 
their palustral voices with the occasional deep bellow 
of an alligator. 

A little later we were aroused to livelier sounds 
from the brushy hummock a few hundred yards to 
the eastward of our camp. A panther appeared to 
have its covert there, and, as the night deepened, it 
made itself heard; possibly the unwonted glare of 
our camp-fire disturbed ‘‘its ancient solitary reign.” 

At intervals, too, the cries of other wild animals 
were heard in the distance. The dull splashing of 
the water in the bayou and, at times, the rustle of the 
thick grass on the flat gave evidence that the world- 
wide struggle for food and for life was going on in 
these solitudes as everywhere else. Yet on the 
whole it was a very comfortable night that we passed 
on the rocks; for the air was warm and by no means 
damp, and each of us had a good bed of grass. 

The following day was spent mainly in a fruitless 








“No; it’s in this ere grass. Yer see, it’s a good 
deal dryer’n common, jest now. ’Twon’t generally 
burn much; but it’s a-burnin’ now, good hickory! I 
tell ye, with this wind behind it.” 

“It’s liable to spread then, and to come down here,” 
I said, feeling for the first time some trifling sense of 
apprehension. 

‘‘Not only likely to come, major, but ’tis a-coming, 
jest a-humping itself right along. Why, ’tis as bright 
agin up thar as ’twas when I fust got up five minutes 
ago; and jest you see them bright points forkin’ up 
all along thar.” 

By this time, Skipper Harris, Lieutenant Farns- 
worth and William were on foot and looking about. 

“Bill,” says Matthew “‘thar’s goin’ ter be trouble; 
a storm of fire is comin’.” 

“Couldn’t we weather it here on these rocks?” 
queried the skipper. ‘‘They’re pretty well up out in 
the grass; there couldn’t any fire get within twenty 
or thirty yards of us.” 

“We'd be roasted, I expect, like taters in a hot fire- 
place,” replied Matthew, dubiously. 

“If worst came to worst, I suppose we might make 
for the bayou out here and get in the water,” ob- 
served the lieutenant. 

“Yes, and have about fifty of those alligators and 
water-moccasins flouncing about you!” exclaimed 
Driscoll. ‘I had rather take the chances here.” 

“But if there is as much fire—and there seems to 
be—as I have often seen on the prairies in Dakota 
and Nebraska, we should be scorched to death here 
upon these ledges,” remarked Captain Halleck; ‘I’m 
sure on that point.” 

“Jest my idee, cap’n,” said Matthew. 

“Then let’s put back to that hummock where you 
and I, Matthew, explored the cave, day before yester- 
day, and get into that!”” exclaimed Master Ned, who 
had thus far been a silent but eager listener to this 
hurried discussion. 

“Wal, but that ’ere’s no sech bad idee,” said Mat- 
thew; ‘we could all get in thar.” 


Flight. 


It seemed a strange expedient, yet it required but a 
moment’s reflection to convince us all that it was the 
best plan thus far suggested. Very little time was 
allowed for canvassing this or any other project. 

“Ef we’re goin’ fer them caves we’ve got to be on 
the move!” Matthew exclaimed. ‘That fire’s within 
ten mile on us this minute, and it’s a good mile back 
to the caves—right in the face and eyes on it, too!” 

Our camp was broken in haste. We bundled up such 
of our outfit as could be most speedily gathered 
together and set off on our back track, Matthew and 
William shifting the boards, for we dared not at- 











tempt to cross the flat without them; but we had 
more than a mile to go, and, with that rapidly bright- 
ening glare in our eyes and the dusky volumes of 
smoke rolling up before us, our progress seemed peril- 
ously slow. 

At length, we reached the bayou along which our 
trail lay on the previous day. Flocks of ducks and 
other water-birds were now hurtling overhead, driven 
out of the creeks and lagoons to the northward. The 
wind seemed to blow in still harder gusts, surging 
and singing through the reeds. 

In the bayou the alligators, apparently aware that 
something extraordinary was at hand, were raising 
up their snouts, peering around in an odd, wary man- 
ner. The red glow shone upon their ugly brown 
heads. At various points out in the marsh, amidst 
the grass, turtles, or snakes, were seen rustling about 
here and there, thrusting up their heads. 

As yet we had scarcely accomplished half the dis- 
tance to the knoll where the caverns were; and 
it now became alarmingly evident that the fire had 
made a far more than corresponding progress. A 
bright line of flame could now be plainly discerned, 
flashing and leaping upward; and dense volumes of 
smoke were rolling down upon us, bearing the smell 
and breath of heat. 

“Captain, this’ll never answer!” exclaimed Dris- 
coll; “we shan’t fetch it at this rate.” 

“That’s so, boys,’ replied Captain Halleck. ‘‘We 
must take to our legs and make a scratch for it 
through the grass; but, remember! if anybody gets 
stuck, the rest must stop and pull him out.” 

We all jumped off the boards. An awful struggle 
followed—sometimes we were leg-deep down amongst 
the matted grass-roots and water, then again the 
mass of roots would support our feet for a few steps, 
then we would slump again. Once the lieutenant 
sank waist-deep and hallooed lustily for help. Mat- 
thew and William pulled him out. 

The smoke was now beating densely down upon us, 
so densely that we were half-suffocated by it as we 
struggled forward in the face of the wind. I felt 
myself bathed in perspiration, and panted, with my 
mouth wide-open, for breath. Matthew got ahead 
and succeeded in following our old trail, else we 
should have missed the hummock. 

“Here she is, gents!” he cried, after what seemed 
an hour of desperate exertion. Re 

The heat by this time was dreadful, though the 
smoke had beaten down so blindingly thick that we 
could not now see the flames at all; yet we all knew 
that the fire must be close at hand. 

Just as we reached the rocks at the side of the 
hummock, a prodigious rustling and rattling of the 
grass—which we all thought, for a moment, was from 
the fire itself—began to be heard; and we saw alliga- 
tors, turtles, and snakes by the dozen, scrambling 
madly past us. The skipper afterwards said that he 
had seen a bear run by, and William asserted that 
he had seen a whole drove of wild-cats; but I saw 
only the alligators and other marsh reptiles myself, 
being much more intent, just then, upon climbing up 
the ledges of the hummock than on making observa- 
tions in natural history. 


Imprisoned with Animals. 


Matthew led the way to the cave and we all hur- 
riedly crept in after him; but we were scarcely inside 
the wider part of the cavern when the lieutenant tro¢ 
upon some wriggling object, and a cry of ‘‘snakes!” 
arose. 

Every one stood still, till matches could be struck. 
Then a good-sized water-snake was discovered and 
despatched with the butt of a gun. At almost the 
same moment William, who had thoughtfully re- 
mained near the entrance to the cavern, fired at a 
bear or some other animal which, hard pressed by 
the fire, had also attempted to take refuge with us. 

Immediately following these alarms, our attention 
was drawn to a shrill, hissing, snapping noise, accom- 
panied by a dull, heavy roar, as of a cataract. 

“Here she comes!” cried the lieutenant. 

Billows of air, like sea waves in their weight and 
power, seemed to beat against the rocky little islet. 
Ared glare shone in at the mouth of the cave, and 
we felt, rather than saw, that volumes of flame were 
rushing overhead and encircling the hummock on all 
sides. Then came asense of almost intolerable heat, 
while not a little smoke found its way in upon us. 

In considerable alarm as to the final result, we 
almost held our breaths and waited for even hotter 
waves; but nothing worse or more startling occurred, 
and in the course of a few minutes the fire passed by. 

It was now a little past two e’clock in the morning. 
We judged it safer, however, on account of the ser- 
pents and other reptiles, to remain in the cave till 
daybreak. 

In the light of early morning the marsh presented 
a continuous blackened expanse on every hand; all 
the hummocks, too, had been burned over. An inves- 
tigation of our provisions disclosed the fact that 
the most of our supplies, as well as all our cooking 
utensils, had been lost in the forced march to reach 
the knoll. 

It was, therefore, decided to abandon our explor- 
ing tour for the present, and return to the camp in 
the woods. We were about three hours crossing to 
the woods on the east side of the everglade, having 
to pick our way along the matted mass of grass roots, 
which being very damp had not burned well. We 
frequently stepped through into the mud and water 
underneath, but, on the whole, found it much better 
walking than before the fire had burned the grass. 


Cc. H. SHOOK. 
ANCHOR-ICE. 


This is the name which common people in this 
country give to the ice formed at the bottom of swift 
running streams. This ice usually forms about stones 
and logs where the current is disturbed. What gives 
it interest is the circumstance that its formation 
seems to be contrary to the laws which govern freez- 
ing water. 

We know that in still water ice begins to form on 
the surface. We are told that in cooling down to 
thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit water contracts, and 
its specific gravity incrzases, so that the colder water 
will be at the bottom; but cooling from thirty-nine 
degrees down to thirty-two degrees the water ex 
pands, and now the coldest water will be at the top, 
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and freezing will begin there. If the surface is dis- 
turbed by the wind or by a current the crystals can- 
not attach themselves, and ice does not form though 
the water be cooled below the freezing-point. 

It is under these circumstances that ice forms at 
the bottom. One of the puzzling things about it is 
that it forms where the lower currents seem most dis- 
turbed. Writers upon physics give little help towards 
solving the problem. 

Any reference to the phenomenon will be looked 
for in vain in the best English text-book. It is, how- 
ever, made the subject of some interesting correspond- 
ence to “Notes and Queries” for 1856. The name under 
which it is there discussed is ‘‘Stock Frost.” The 
correspondent says: 

“The watermen of Norfolk universally believe in 
the possibility of the water freezing at the bottom of 
the river, the surface still remaining flood. They 
assert that boat-hooks, eel-picks, etc., constantly come 
in contact with a coating of ice at the bottom, and 
that large masses of ice are often seen rising to the 
surface, with mud, weeds, and stone adhering. 

“A miller has also informed me that he has known 
the wheel of his water-mill to be frozen to the bottom 
of the stream so as to stop its revolution, while the 
surface of the water was still unfrozen.” 

The next month’ another observer wrote on the 
same subject: ‘‘However apparently irreconcilable 
with science and reason, it is nevertheless true that 
ice is sometimes formed at the bottom when the upper 
part of the stream remains unfrozen. The wheels of 
water-mills are found clogged and impeded with ice 
at the bottom, while the water above is free.” 


= ee 
MISCHIEVOUS MONKEYS. 


A monkey, in chattering, emulates the most loqua- 
cious man or woman. His four feet can be used as 
four hands, and can cut up antics which no jester can 
rival; but he cannot smile, much less laugh. His 
antics may provoke uproarious laughter, but the face 
of this harlequin of animals isgyas solemn as that of a 
hired mourner at a funeral. Humorists say that the 
effect of a funny story is always intensified, if the 
narrator tells it with a grave face. Mark Twain’s 
most laughable conceits are thrown off with the air 
of aman intent upon getting through a hard day’s 
work. The humorists have evidently been sitting at 
the feet of some jesting monkey. 


A monkey’s idea of fun is that of a practical joker— 
the annoyance of others. One of the monkeys at 
Central Park, N. Y., was the sole occupant of a large 
cage, which was next to one inhabited by a large 
leopard. The monkey’s amusement was to tantalize 
the leopard, from whom a board partition, as well as 
iron bars, separated him. 

In the partition there was a little aperture, made 
by clearing away splinters from a crack, and through 
this the leopard would peer with longing eyes at the 
monkey. The monkey’s amusement was to excite the 
leopard’s appetite by appearing before the opening. 
Seated upon a perch, and direc tly in front of the hole, 
so as to be seen by the leopard, he would remain for 
a long time absorbed in a pretended search for fleas. 

When this attitude had become irksome, he would 
hitch nearer and nearer the opening, that he might 
intensify the leopard’s excitement. The beast’s gleam- 
ing eyes, quivering lip, and thrashing tail delighted 
Jocko. Then would come the climax. The monkey 
leaped against the partition, and quickly bounded 
back on his perch. The enraged leopard gave vent to 
his fury by rushing and bounding about his cage, 
while the monkey chattered with delight. 

Mr. W. H. Beard, who tells this anecdote in his book 
entitled “Humor in Animals,” also narrates the mis- 
chievous freak of the monkeys owned by an artist in 
Rome: One morning the larger of the two monkeys 
freed himself from the rope by which he was tied, 
and then released his smaller companion. In a few 
minutes an excited woman rushed into the artist’s 
studio to complain that his monkeys had been pelting 
her with green figs from out of her own tree. 

A man was sent to arrest them. They ran over the 
wall into an adjoining garden, and continued their 
flight until the pursuer lost track of them. As even- 
ing was coming on, the artist, while sitting at a win- 
dow which opened into a little court, heard some- 
thing which caused him to look up. His runaway 
pets, seated in a window opposite, were trying, by 
sundry amusing antics, to conciliate their master, and 
then get off from punishment. 

The artist looked at them with a grave expression, 
though he was struggling to keep from laughing. 
The monkeys, having exhausted their resources, 
seemed to despair. Suddenly the larger monkey had 
a happy thought: Catching his small companion by 
= tail, he began swinging him in the air like a pend- 
ulum. 

The absurdity of the action, and the anxious ex- 
pression with which both monkeys watched its effect 
upon their master, broke down the artist’s self-con- 
trol. He burst into long and loud laughter, and the 
monkeys, seeing that they were pardoned, joined in 
with a glad chatter. 


—————~+or—___—_—_———_ 
EQUIVOCAL. 


Truthfulness and perspicuity are qualities not usu- 
ally prominent in letters of recommendation. A 
kindly feeling commonly prompts the writer to speak 
as strongly as possible of an old servant’s virtues, 
and to cover his short comings under some general 
form of speech. In the case mentioned below, how- 
ever, the commendatory statement seems to be rea- 
sonably guarded : 


A well-known manager of a popular place of 
amusement had a negro in his employ who was for- 
ever coming to work late in the morning. The boy 
was finally discharged, and asked for a letter of rec- 
ommendation. The manager wrote as follows: 

“To whom it may concern: The bearer of this letter 
has been in my employ for several months. He is 
— fitted to fill any position for which he is quali- 

ed.” 

The boy took the letter and went away delighted. 
In a few days his old employer received a communi- 
cation from some one to whom the lad had applied 
for work. This was in the form of an inquiry as to 
what were the boy’s leading qualifications. The man- 
ager replied: “I have been trying forayear and a 
half to find out. Suppose you tackle it.” 


+o 
AN EARYINOQUAKE INCIDENT. 


The coolness of Englishmen under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances is greatly admired by the people of the | 


continent of Europe, where stories of travelling Eng. | cy 


lishmen are constantly told. 


One of these stories relates that, in the recent 
earthquakes at Nice, in France, an English guest at 
one of the hotels was awakened by a beam falling on 
his bed. He rose coolly and rang tie bell a long time. 

A waiter finally arrived to answer the call, thinking 
that some one was in ocr 

“Waiter,” said the Englishman, calmly, “can’t you 
give me a room, don't vou know, where the beam 
doesn’t fall on the bed?” 
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Pimples on the face, hives, boils, etc., are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. (Ade. 


DIATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & 00. 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


All Nervous Defects of fe _Fpeech 
And AD ctw CORREC 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Teotiteta is the largest, 
best known and most successful of its kind in America.” 
—N. Y. World. For full information, testimonials from 
1. R. AUDI and eminent men, send for Circular. 
DRICH, 9 West 14th | Sta, | New York. 


“WHAT TO 00.” 


An elegant 64-page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, containing description and correct rules of a 
large number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, sent 
posgeta upon receipt of eight cents in = ta Address 

WARREN, Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota. 


‘NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 


Knickerbocker Shoulder- Brace 
and Pegged combined. Expands 
the Chest, prevents round Shoulder 
A perfect Skirt-s Supporter for Ladie 

0 harness; mg gg * allothers. 3 
Sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. Cheapest anc 
only Reliable Shoul- 
der-Brace, Sola by 
Druggists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of #1 per pair, plain and figured, or 
#8 1.50 silk-fuced. Send chest measure 


























around the body, Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


Ef? N.A. JOHNSON, Propr. Easton, Pa. 
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Reliable Carpenter Organs 


For CHURCH and 
CHAPEL. The Car- 
penter Organs contain 
the celebrated Carpen- 
ter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, 
perfect in construction, 
in exact accord with the 
voice, and full of patent- 
ed mag ee ments. More 
than 50 different styles, | 
* ranging in price from 
$20 up. All Organs of } 
our manufacture war- | 
ranted for 8 years. ius ial inducements to ministers | 
and churches. Catalogue free. 

E. P. CARPENTER co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER | 
~ OF THE WCRLD. 


No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zine poisoning, as ail 
surfaces that come in contact 
with the cream ARE TINNED, 
Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer. with less 
ice and salt. ‘Tubs waterproof, 
Gearing easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order. 
Over 400,000 Freezers in use. 
Every ba prmang  al should have one. Mention Companion 
and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 142 Hollis St. Nashua, N. H. 





























}OO1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Sein. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all LU dealers. 





We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, Mc. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. = pound, We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day, SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

Price and Premium List of % pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at_less than Whole- 
sale Prices. 

801 _ Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
ae. FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. 
wag Send 6 cents for Samples of 
@ Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
4 urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure a pair of 


The Celebrated 













Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 
We give excellent value for 
the money, incredible as it 
may seem. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Reference, 
‘American Express Co., 
Boston. Address, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley St.,Boston. . 
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The Putnam Horseshoe Nail. 


SAFETY. 


THE PUTNAM 


Hot- Forged and Hammei- 


Pointed Nails 


are forged separately, in 
precisely the same manner 
as an old fashioned hand- 
The iron used is 
especially manufactured for 


made nail. 


these nails in Sweden, 
combines 
toughness and fr 


dom from flaws, thus 
producing a compact nail 


which cannot split, sli 
or break in driving. 


These Nails are made 


strength, 


Government Standard. 








and 





‘ee- 














ver, 


SEVEN REASONS 


in va- 


rious sizes to meet every re- 


quirement, 


The Putnam 


Turf and Trotting Nails. 





Government Standard 





A 


For Using the Putnam Nail. 


They are the only HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 
POINTED nails made by machine. 

They are the STRONGEST and TOUGHEST NAIL 
made; consequently, you can use smaller size. 

They fill the CREASING and NAIL-HOLE SOLID, 
so it is impossible to start the CLINCILES 

They can be re-hammered and not injure the 
point, so that every nail can be used. 

They never SPLIT or SLIVER in driving. 

They hold the shoes on longer than any other. 

They are the BEST, consequently the CHEAPEST 
nails for the Farrier to use. 





Nails. 


Samples sent free by mail. 





For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Mention Companion, 


DANCER. 


Nails made by the 


Cold-Rolled and Shearing 
Process 


will split, sliver, or break 
and leave fibres of iron in 
the hoof, producing lamina- 
tion, which results in perma 
nent lameness, or in turning 
the point of the nal or 
slivers into the ball of the 
foot, causing Lockjaw 
and death. 


The following illustrations 
are of Nails made by this pro- 
cess taken from horses’ hoofs in 


Chicago, Iil., 





Portland, Maine, 


Providence, 2. I., 





St. Louis, Mo. 


_ PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and exquisite stories for the Little Ones. 


200 (to 


On receipt of Fifty Cents, in stamps or cash, the proprietors of MELLIN’s 
Foop will mail to any address, postage paid, Two Beautiful Lithoed Water 
Colors and a copy of “Sunshine for Little Children,” edited by the 
Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, D. D., a magazine crowded with charming pictures 


These two engravings are by Ida 


Waugh, the greatest of American artists, whose radiant child faces are 


known in every quarter of the globe. 


These pictures, of the rarest 


excellence, represent lovely infants, with faces as beaming as the morning. 


They are pronounced by artists to be works of unusual merit. 


We offer 


both, with the large and beautiful “Sunshine,” for only Fifty Cents. No 
advertising is on either of the engravings, and only on the inside covers 


of ‘Sunshine.’ 
ninety days. 


Address all orders to 


Over 500,000 of these have been sold within the last 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








The best for the Complexion. 
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SOAPMAKERS BY SEALED APPOINTMEN? 
To HRH.the PRINCE of WALES. 





A **balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
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POLK. 


Polk united in his single person the combined attri- 
butes of waiter, farmer, poet, and briekmaker, in the 
first-named of which all the boarders could testify to 
his being a “howling success.” The time of. spring 
had come when Polk was to lay aside his dish-towel 
for the pickaxe and grubbing hoe, and the ‘Hotel de 
Snooks” would know him no more for a term of 
months. 

According to previous custom, Polk had signified, 
in a “pome,” his intention to depart, and the board. 
ers had responded with a collection. The original 
verses of this darkey poet were as follows: 


“Jes now I am about to goe 
Within my garding for Fro hoe; 
I hop my conduck has ben satisfactory to you, 
I’ve did the best that I could do. 
POLK JONES.” 


These touching lines were read by the boarders, 





It is universally conceded that the “White Mountain” 





| | 4s the best Ice-cream Freezer in the world. [4dv. 
J aS 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla requires smaller doses, and is 

more effective, than other blood medicines. (Ade. 
> 


The effect of using BROWN’S” CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE upon the teeth is most 
remarkatie. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- 
lewness, imparts Whiteness to the teeth and strength- 
ens the gums. Price, 25 cents. [Ad». 














TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
e at ines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
"3 SAFETY REIN HOLDER CoO., Holly, Mich. 


YEND 25c. for “Shaw on Sparring.” Send 10c, 
for “How to Enjoy Good Heaith.”’ For both 
sexes. See large adv. in yg meng May 19. Address 
Prof. E. F. ft. E. F. SHAW, P. O. Box 2635, Boston, Mass. 














stamp Best recipes extant. GEO. H. PI 
Opt ~ ae 136 8. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 RECITATIONS AND READINGS 





mailed to any address for 12 cents in postage 
stamp: Address J. 8S. OGILVIE co., 
Publishers, _57 Rose Street, New York. 









DRESS-STAY. 


For sale everywhere. Try it! 


{__ }$4t0$5 G5 A DAY iow Sain 


Hol der. Every fam- 


kable. 








and little Dr. Dash promptly composed the introduc- 
tion to a subscription-paper. 

The effusion was read to Polk, who remarked, with 
unconscious sarcasm, that “it was a great shame to 
waste so much fine grammah on a niggah.”” 

A generous sum was collected, and, on the evenin 
of Polk’s last day as a waiter, all the boarders an 
the waiters were “cordially” invited into the parlor 
to witness the presentation. Tom, a cat of excellent 
sense and fine diplomatic qualities, who regarded 
Polk with mingled love and awe, occupied the centre 
of the room watching his sable patron with intense 
interest. 

Dr. Dash and Polk stood i in an open doorway, under 
a portiere; the negro’s eyes rolled with intense de- 
light and embarrassment. The doctor made an ad- 
dress, in which excellence of intention made up for 
all deficiencies, and, at its close, presented Polk with 
an envelope containing ten dollars and a half. 

Upon the receipt of the gift Polk stepped into the 

arlor, doubled himself with a cramp-like movement 
| rane Be as a salutation to his audience, and de- 
claimed : 
“My frien’s your names I grez atly bless 
Fur contribbitin to my distress ; 
I thank not one but I thank you all, 
As I make a rapid exit into the hall!” 


This effusion occasioned a rapturous recall, and 
Polk again appeared, trembling with embarrassment, 
but plucky to the last. 


To the astonishment of every one, he sang, in a| ~ 


voice tearful with emotion but full of sweetness: 
“God be with you till we meet again! 

God be with you till we meet again! 

Oh, may we meet at Jesus’s feet! 

God be with you till we meet again!” 

Polk had done what a great many Christians have 

not the courage to do—taken his religion into every- 
day life. 


4@> 
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EGYPTIAN STREET CRIES. 


The street cries of any city are full of interest, but 
those of eastern thoroughfares are peculiarly signifi- 
cant. The Muskee of Cairo, its great native street, is 
a singular, oriental-looking place, always crowded 
with strange people, calling somewhat after this 
fashion: 


Seller of sugar and water — Refresh thy heart! 
Quench the heat! 

Seller of raisin-water—It is well clarified, O my 
son! By the life of thy father, it is well clarified! 

Milkman—Let our morning be white! 

Pretzel-seller—O all nourisher! O all good! O 
determiner! O omniscient yom! 

Beggar—I am the guest of God and of the prophet. 
I have not yet breakfasted 

Passer-by (in reply)—God open to thee the hearts 
of men! 
a (to one sneezing)—Praise God! Thank 

od! 





All present—God have mercy on you! 


The sneezer—God guide me and you! God reward 


ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselb: ach. box Adl Sandusky,O, 


An elegant Brass-mounted Mahogany C. = with 
complete Outfit for making 5x8 Photos, 12 Descrip- 
tive circular free; Photo made with Outfit, 0 cents. 
Bay State Camera Co., 23 Court St., Boston. 








BICYCLES $8 “payments. 
Tricycles $750 up. Standard makes. Second- 


hand Wheels handled, Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROU SE & SON,8H St., Peoria, ] ill. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. aieenel in wood iike 
lead toy encils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient, 


. T Ress, $3. 1 Citgular, size, $8. 
Ta LY Sy ap ee 
Se nd 2 st’ps for catalogue,press- 

* CARDS ici: Posy cards, &c., to factory, 
ELSEY y & ©O., Meriden, Conn. 


UT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


pouG LAS McCALLUM, 
ll East MTH STREET, NEW YORK. — 


Phonetic Shorthand Pub- 


CATIONS. FOR SELF- ING T RUG TION. 
W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N 


R Its merits asa St BLUE have been fully tested 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Y our 
rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. D.8 
WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Philadel., Pa. 

















SHORTHAND iva eeaur| \ 


‘ood situations procured all pupils when competent. 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for eduented young ladies. 
Send for eir'lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


PN TR AR Nd 


ON ETIC, SHORT, HAND 
e Phonograhic Institute, Cincinnati. 


LYMAN’S SHOT GUN SIGHT | 5 


is an excellent thing. Price 50c. 
Send for circular and new a 
. e of Rifle hts. Address 
iddlefield, Ct. 


ere Baby Carriaze 





Set ta 















. LYMAN, 





eausnnaete 





you! 

Muezzin (from a mosque)—God is greatest! 
clare that there is no God but God! I declare that 
Mohammed is the prophet of God! Come to prayer! 
Come to salvation! Prayer is better than sleep! God 
is phe? great! There is no God but God! 

ller of wheat-cakes —These belong to thee, O 
autee man! How they did knead thee in the night, 
O cakes! 


I de. 


Rose-seller—The rose was a thorn; she bloomed | 


from the sweat of the prophet. 
And thus the cries continue, hour after hour, and 
day after day. 





HIP TAI LUNG’S FIREWORKS. 


Chinamen are proverbially fond of kites and fire- 
crackers, and, with all their national exclusiveness, 
they occasionally attempt to celebrate our American 
holidays. A newspaper says that one of the most 
striking pyrotechnic displays given in St. Louis was 
furnished by Mr. Hip Tai Lung, who is managing 
partner in a washing laundry. 


Mr. Hip became stirred with patriotism at an 
early hour this afternoon, and he set a number of his 
acolytes to work preparing a feu-de-joie in the Celes- 
tial fashion. 

He went out and bought about five dollars’ worth 
of fire-crackers, which were brought into the laundry 
and pulled out of their packs. They were then woven 
into a long rope, very closely together, so that each 
inch of the central fuse was connected with at least a 
hundred crackers. 

Two of these ropes were made each about fifteen 
feet long. At eight o’clock 4 Tai Lung came out 
of the laundry and bowing with true Oriental polite- 
ness to the small crowd in waiting, he touched a 
match to the fuse. Ina moment a regular fusillade 
began bang, bang, banging away with the fervor of 
several dozen combined salvos of musketry. 

The ~~ were so loud and the clatter so well 
sustained, that a crowd of several hundred people 
gathered, all of whom ~eged cheered the Chinamen 
for the patriotic — 

Hip Tai Lung is s ightly in the dark as to just what 
he was celebrating. Indeed, he confessed to a reporter 
that he pe peer it was the Plesident’s birthday, but 
his good will and his sweet smile and his fine pyro- 
technics greatly delighted the crowd. 





JUSTICE. 


An old darkey who had done no work for several 
months was offered fifty cents as afarm hand. De- 
termined to assert his worth under all circumstances, 
the ignorant old fellow indignantly remarked: 

“I wuks faw no man faw fifty cents er day. I’se 
nevah onreasonable, but jestice shall be muntained. 
I will not wuk faw fiftv cents, but I’se wi'l!n’ ter 
—— fur twenty-five cents er day an’ a water. 
million.” 


MOLMAN, BABY CARRIA Scniseat MR BEA 


HIRES’ g 200T + BEER 


PACKAGE 





Makes Five Gallons R a re is spar kling, 


temperance beverage. 


Strengthens and oa 
Seed. 


Its purity and delicacy commend it to 
by druggists and storekeepers shaipebae. 





Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 

Misses’ an 25-33, re 


C° ao TECiin 
woninee™ damage Ae FAGENTS WANTED. 


tea} first-class trade, pays 
TELEGRAPHY iiss"! 

quickly’ learned at our 

ver 2,000 of 











uates are at Soe ~ a, Commercial 

| and ‘Ra’ broad Lines. The Great wat is the country 
vere up.is Write for our circular 

INE BROS., SANESVILLE, wis. 





For particulars concerning 
this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 
set, in YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
June 2d, page 252; it will also 
appear in early issue in July. 


fMOZZoNr’s 


COMPLEXION | 


parts a brilliant transpare: op Ret 
moves all — les, ay een! and d colorations, For 
3ale by all first-class druggists, er mailed for 50 cts. 





in stamps, by 
J.A. POZZONI, 
axa @ 8t. Louis, Me. 








COLORED FIRES! tien sot settee 


“Dr. Swett’s” Root Beer. 


It is the GOLD EAGLE that 


is counterfeited and imitated. Dr. 


Swett’s Root Beer Packages were the first ever offered to the people, 
and is the only Root Beer preparation that will make a good and 


wholesome temperance drink. 
fact, where the sales at our fou 


GLASSES A DAY. A package 


In Boston all will assure you of this 


ntain are from 2,000 to 5,000 
to make 5 Gallons, 25 cts., 4 pack- 


ages, $1.00, postage prepaid, at the NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC 


DEPOT, 245 Washington Street, 








ANT. ROOZEN 
Order es ly ny the growers. 
for the U. 5. n Toronto for 
upon ann to ‘the So 


J. TER KUIL 








Boston, Mass. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


| ROOZEN'S BULBS for FALL PLANTING. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, Etc. 


The most ont plete © etalogue is published by the famous growers, 
SON, Overveen 


(near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 
All parcels delivered at the express office in N. Y. City 
Cz a Handsome Illustrated Catalogue ‘free 


le Agent for U.S. and Canada, 


E, 31 Broadway, New York. 











BOUGHT BY THE 


new E ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


nBcuUsIc. 
Sap amaaenanese RASY TERMS. Guaranteed satis 
faction. Catalogues and important information free. 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 181 TREMONT ST., Ne 


09 VERS & POND 
ANOS 





Patented Improved _Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alw egains its 
Shape after ire. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 








be prosecuted. 

Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
___ Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


MARLIN REPEATING 
RIFLE 


BEST IN THE 
. WCRLD! 


















eum” 
teed perfectly ac 
curate and absolutely 
safe. Made in all sizes for 
large or oma game. 


BALLARD 


Gallery, Hunting and Target Rifles. 
Rend for illustrated Catalogue. 


Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Tieden, Conn. 


BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 


The Best on Wheels. 


Light, strong, convenient 
iced. 









“How to ¢0, direct from the manufacturer.” 


0, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


wait RIFLE “ve 


eo “19 tt aca’ ‘J D Dag last a. 


—s accurate, safe. No powder, caps or dar 
B — e 30 times per minute. Eve ery a! and # irl is oo 
cinated with the little sharpshooter. Rifle, ’ forges and 
Flyers, in wood case. $1. Postage and packing, 25 cts. 
Send 2c. stamp for fully illustrated descriptions. We 
will tell you how to earn one a for the 4th of July. | 
Don’t wait. J. F. WILSON 10., \ WwW orcester, Mass. 


tT ENGLISH Patented in every pation, 
| TROUSERS’ 
STRETCHER’ Blk 


RADLEY & 


RADLEY 4 






















NO MORE = 
Pitcnecsand Wasnt Bug, BAGGY KNEES 
Trousers appear new. | By mai 3:00 OE ix zoek | 
E. oO. THOMPSON, 1338 Chestnut St, ao 


245 Broadway, N. 
“THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 





Finest toned , most durable, 
pad me) the galy ranted tot din Hii Ask deal 

arranted to stan any climate. sk your dealer 

forthem. Illustra’ ¥, y_the aeiaete, 


LYON & HEALY, riga State & St., Chicago. 
THE ‘GENUINE 
ROYAL MAIL 

BICYCLES wnxp 


TRICYCLES. 
The Best in the World. 








until you exz amine these. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
















ates for CEMENTING 
£ op —_— paper, ponte ee 











All infringements will 





Send for prices, and don’t buy 
an old style or bogus machine 


Sele U.S. Agent, 178 "dway, N.Y. 


World's ONLY Benagudbunme eee 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Sasiyive ‘ly.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
alids and Cripples. 

Self aa Secondary head propulsion, 

indoors and out. omfort, durabilit 

and ease of movement unequalled. Sole 





makers of the patented “ ROLLING a 
CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- GQYy A 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue send Wes 
stamp and mention Youth's Companion. 


Smith W heel C h: air Concern, 8l John ‘St. N.Y. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
116-118 De “ar — ‘oom 


nd Fluid and Solic 
eat tes Bloteons1 i he 
best Blood Purifier known. 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, y-- “unnatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough, 
\ and All Blood Diseases,Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 


- BURNETT’. 


— c ny } 


Standard —:— ~ Flavoring 


Gp, HIGHLY. 


Expects 
Nestle's Food 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR HOT WEATHER. 
Nestlés Food requires no milk in its preparation, 
and for this reason is effective in the prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 
Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
| cine, Vol. VII., says: “In cases of Cholera-Infantum 
| Nestlé’s Milk Food is NE to recommended. * 
| Tt is universally known to mothers that cow's 
| milk, however Eso cannot be depended on in 
| HOT WEATH 
Talk with your physician about NESTLES MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


| THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 








| TRADE | 
‘muVvNN | 








BROWN’S 











FRENCH 
— DRESSING 


FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

















A EES HR Sat 
Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London.| Dr. sS 


De-Scorrs Exectaie: 








CRIMPER AND CURLER 











ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHE S$, BELTS, &e. 


By its aid the hair, beard or mous’ stache can be led » one 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style.” the “Patti Bane" tl BS cocamigy Eo heal pete 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode. 
curled for the day in a few seconds. A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which re 
and sent on trial, postpaid. on receipt of price. 50 cts., or both for #1. 
No risk, quick Sales. Se 







GEO. A. SCOTT, 812 Broadway, New 


to two minutes, 
the “Montague Curl.” and any other form desired 
Gentlemen’s mustaches and beards 


nders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use. Each of above articles guaranteed 
They may be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT'S 


CURLER. 0 had 


5Oc._ 


ANNONA 














York. Sold ; at Drug and F ancy Stores. Mention paper. : 





ee 








